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ALSTON   CRUCIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

— At  first  view 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan :  who  would  spend 
A  minute's  mistrust  on  the  end  ? 

R.  Browning. 

The  next  day  was  polling-clay — the  ballot 
as  yet  only  a  dream  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
politicians.  Consequently  that  day  had 
been  a  c  weather-breeder '  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  peaceable  townsfolk  in  Col- 
grave  arose  the  next  morning  with  heavy 
hearts,  wishing  that  it  were  c  evening  and 
all  well.' 

VOL.  III.  B 
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The  rival  candidates  would  have  given 
something  to  know  which  of  them  would 
write  M.P.  after  his  name  when  the  day 
was  over. 

And  Harold,  to  whom  that  day's  work 
might  mean  more  than  to  any  or  all  of 
them,  arose  with  his  mind  made  up,  feel- 
ing more  nearly  light-hearted  than  he  had 
felt  since  his  troubles  began,  and  forthwith 
set  himself  to  mature  his  plans,  and  then 
to  sow  dissension  and  work  mischief. 

The  non-voters,  as  Mr.  Ravenstone  had 
said,  were  more  turbulent  and  more  ex- 
cited about  the  chances  of  the  election  than 
those  who  really  had  a  part  and  lot  in  the 
matter. 

They  had,  most  of  them,  left  their  work 
for  the  occasion,  and  were  streaming  about 
the  streets  or  standing  round  the  polling- 
booths,  on  the  look-out  for  amusement — 
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the  more  violent  the  better.  And  among 
them  went  Harold  and  his  allies,  especially 
among  those  of  the  Tory  persuasion  ;  try- 
ing to  turn  their  general  indignation 
against  the  opposite  party  into  a  special 
prepossession  against  Thornton  Harris,  who 
had  been  very  prominent  during  the  last 
day  or  two  in  the  Radical  committee- 
rooms. 

There  was  evidence  enough  presently 
that  they  were  succeeding,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Harris  was  pelted,  though  only 
with  harmless  missiles,  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions when  he  was  seen  crossing  the 
market-place  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  the  windows  of  his  new  office — 
promptly  discouraged  by  Harold,  and 
quashed  by  the  police. 

Two  or  three  rough-and-tumble  fights 
took  place,  in  all  good-humour,  at  various 
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street  corners,  to  which  Harold,  acting  as 
recognised  captain  of  a  good  many  of  the 
most  desperate  characters  there,  contrived 
to  pnt  a  stop  as  soon  as  they  came  to  his 
knowledge. 

His  wild  followers  might  get  as  excited 
as  they  pleased  ;  but  he  did  not  want  them 
to  work  off  their  excitement,  or  in  any-way 
to  bring  down  upon  them  armed  interfer- 
ence, until  the  proper  time  should  come — 
until  twilight  should  have  begun  to  fall, 
and  all  things  should  be  in  readiness. 

If  Elizabeth  Walrond  had  seen  her 
hero's  face  now,  she  would  hardly  have 
recognised  it,  so  changed  it  was.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  whatever  there  might  be 
of  heroic  in  Harold's  soul  was  just  now 
altogether  in  abeyance  ;  the  longing  for 
revenge — and  a  straightforward,  brutally- 
simple  revenge  at   that — was  uppermost, 
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and  had,  as  it  seemed,  quenched  all 
else. 

His  plan  was  not  to  be  left  to  chance 
any  more,  but  waking  early  that  morning 
he  had  decided  that  the  odds  against  him 
were  too  great  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
wait  and  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience, 
that  he  would  strike  his  blow  that  very 
day. 

The  only  doubt  was  as  to  what  was  to 
become  of  himself  afterwards.  The  Hemes 
and  their  friends  were  pledged  to  protect 
his  retreat,  and  to  get  him  off  out  of  the 
town  in  safety.  Afterwards,  they  had 
holes  and  corners,  and  hiding-places  in 
plenty ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  diffi- 
culty to  dodge  the  police,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time.  And  beyond  that  he  had  no  views 
whatever,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  enter- 
tain any.     What  did  it  matter,  if  only  his 
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deep  thirst  for  vengeance  had  first  been 
satisfied  ? 

It  was  towards  middle-day,  as  Harold 
was  passing  through  one  of  the  slums  of 
Colgrave,  a  narrow  court  which  was  an  un- 
recognised short  cut  between  two  of  the 
principal  streets,  that  he  came  suddenly 
upon  some  one  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking  out  for  some  weeks,  and  whom  he 
had  almost  ceased  to  expect  to  see  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

Joe  Heme's  curious  eyes  made  him  un- 
mistakable anywhere,  let  him  attempt  to 
disguise  himself  as  he  might.  He  was  dis- 
guisecl  now,  by  a  green  shade  over  one  of 
them,  and  a  handkerchief  muffled  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  face ;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  hiding  himself  from  Harold's 
observation.  On  the  contrary,  he  came 
eagerly  forward,  lifting  his  hand  with  a 
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signal  whose  meaning  Harold  had  learnt 
long  before. 

'You  here?'  said  Harold,  sharply. 
1  I've  been  looking  for  you  this  long  while 
past.' 

1  I  don't  know  about  that,'  answered 
the  gipsy.  L  I've  been  looking  for  you, 
but  you  went  to  the  tribe,  and  you  might 
have  known  you  wouldn't  find  me  with 
them.  I  daren't  face  Uncle  Gabe,  and  the 
rest.' 

c  Well,  we  did  make  something  of  a  mess 
of  it  between  us,'  went  on  Harold,  with  a 
bitter  lightness.  c  And  the  reward  I  pro- 
mised you  and  Will  is  not  like  to  be  forth- 
coming, I'm  afraid.  All  the  same,  I  owe 
you  something ;  for  I  believe  you  did  your 
best  to  speak  out  and  tell  the  truth.  Per- 
haps it  wasn't  your  fault  altogether  that 
it   seemed  to  come  with    such    a  very  ill 
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grace.  Here's  part,  at  any  rate,  of  what 
I  owe  you.' 

Joe  Heme  backed  away  from  his  ex- 
tended hand,  though  looking  at  it  some- 
what longingly. 

c  Nay,'  he  said,  c  not  while  I  see  you 
like  one  of  us !  When  you're  back  at 
Crucis  again  you  may  offer  me  that,  and 
I'll  not  say  nay.  But  I've  not  forgotten 
what  you  did  for  me  that  night  at  Lawyer 
Harris's,  and  I've  something  to  pay  for 
that  yet.  There  was  something  I  didn't 
tell  you  before — I  don't  know  if  it  would 
have  made  any  difference  if  the  magis- 
trates had  known  of  it — and  there's 
another  matter  I've  got  to  know  of  since, 
and  Will  Heme  knows  it  better  than  me, 
that  might  come  in  useful  if  you  could 
work  it.' 

Harold  was   only  half  listening  to  the 
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confession  of  his  strange  ally.  He  had 
given  up  now  all  idea  of  working  out  his 
revenge  by  the  help  of  the  law  ;  and,  even 
if  he  had  not,  he  had  little  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  proving  anything  that  Joe 
Heme  could  tell  him.  And  before  the 
other  had  done  speaking  his  ear  was 
caught  by  another  sound — a  light,  quick 
step  on  the  pavement  of  the  alley — a  voice 
that  seemed  strangely  familiar. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and,  turn- 
ing, he  found  himself  confronted  by  his 
half-brother,  Phil,  who  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment half- doubtfully  up  into  his  face, 
then  grasped  him  by  both  hands  with  a 
cry  of  triumph. 

4 1  knew  I  should  find  you  !'  cried  the 
boy,  almost  reproachfully.  c  Oh,  Harry, 
why  did  you  go  away  ?' 

Harold  laid  his  hands  on  the  youngster's 
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shoulders,  and  half  shook  him,  looking 
down  upon  him  tenderly  enough,  never- 
theless. 

'  Lad,  what  brings  you  here  ?'  he  said. 
'  I  heard  you  were  gone  to  school.  And 
you  know  well  enough  why  I  went.' 

c  You  promised  you  would  tell  me,  your- 
self, before  you  went,  if  you  had  to  go. 
And  if  you  had  I  should  have  told  you 
then  that  I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and 
that  if  it  was  all  true  it  shouldn't  make  one 
atom  of  difference.  But  you  never  gave 
me  a  chance  to  speak,  so  I  had  to  come 
and  find  you.' 

c  Run  away  from  school  ?'  asked  the 
elder  brother,  severely. 

c  I  left  school  soon  after  I  got  there,'  re- 
sponded Phil,  with  dignity.  c  I  wrote  a 
note  to  old  Henderson,  a  very  polite  and 
proper  note,  and  he  got  it,  I  suppose,  this 
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morning.  And  my  cliuin,  Dalton,  helped 
me  to  get  off.' 

Harold  half  laughed,  and  looked  round 
to  see  what  had  become  of  his  late  com- 
panion. He  was  gone,  and  the  alley  almost 
deserted.  The  noise  going  on  in  the 
market-place  had  drawn  every  able-bodied 
inhabitant  out  into  the  open  to  see  the 
fun. 

1  And  how  did  you  contrive  to  find  me, 
after  all?'  he  asked,  not  a  little  put  out, 
yet  softened  also  by  the  unreasoning 
fidelity  of  the  boy  he  had  always  loved. 

c  I  spoke  to  the  grandmother  just  before 
I  left  home,  and  she  told  me  that  you 
would  be  here  to-day,  and  where  to  find 
some  of  the  Hemes,  and  said  they  would 
tell  me  where  to  find  you.' 

1  Humph  !  I  never  told  her.  Lucky  for 
her,  she  didn't  live  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
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she'd  have  been  burnt  to  a  certainty.  And 
what  am  I  to  do  with  you  now  you  are 
here?' 

Phil  looked  a  little  disconcerted.  Per- 
haps he  had  thought  that  if  he  could  once 
find  his  brother  the  relations  between 
them  would  be  somewhat  reversed  for  the 
time,  and  it  would  be  for  him  to  settle 
what  they  were  both  to  do. 

1  I  thought — I  hoped — you  would  come 
home  with  me,'  he  faltered,  looking  down. 

'  Silly  fellow !'  said  Harold,  with  another 
little  shake.  c  Did  you  think  I  left  home 
because  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  turn 
me  out  ?  or  that  I  should  be  here  if  I  had 
not  something  that  I  must  do  ?' 

'  Let  me  help  you  to  do  it !' 

'  No,  my  dear  old  lad.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  for  me  is  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  stick  to  your  work,  and  try  to  be  a 
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credit  to  our  father's  name — for  it  will  all 
rest  now  with  you.' 

1  Won't  you  come  home,  then,  when  you 
have  done  what  you  have  to  do  ?' 

c  I  don't  know !  Probably  not.  The 
chances  are  that  I  shall  never  see  Crucis 
again.' 

The  boy's  eyes  grew  wide  with  conster- 
nation ;  and  he  clutched  his  brother  by 
the  arm,  holding  him  fast. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should 
you  go  away  for  always  ?  It  isn't  true ! 
Uncle  Bolingbroke  said  himself  that  per- 
haps it  couldn't  be  proved.  And  if  it  was 
we  shouldn't  love  you  the  less.  You 
wouldn't  have  any  right  to  go  and  leave 
us.' 

cOh!  Phil,  Phil,'  said  Harold,  very 
sadly.  c  Don't  you  see  that  it  was  to 
spare  us  both  all  this  that  I  made  a  moon- 
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light  flitting,  and  never  said  good-bye  to 
you?' 

c  I — Did  you  mean,  then,  never  to  see 
me  again?' 

1 1  meant  nothing.  But  I  think  Fate 
will  have  it  so.  I  must  do  what  I  have  to 
do ;  and  that  will  hardly  agree  with  Cruris 
and  respectability.' 

c  Then  I  won't  be  respectable  either. 
I've  found  you,  and  I'll  stick  to  you. 
They  can't  make  me  take  your  place,  even 
if  you  won't  come  back  and  take  it  your- 
self.' 

Something  in  the  boy's  pleading  eyes 
reminded  Harold  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
remembrance  provoked  and  yet  touched 
him.  It  was  pretty,  and  it  was  absurd, 
the  way  these  innocent  creatures  under- 
stood, and  yet  failed  to  understand  him ; 
and   linked   their   white,    weak    hands  to 
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hold  him  from  his  purpose  !  Elizabeth 
had  wrung  a  foolish  promise  out  of  him ; 
but  with  Phil,  at  least,  he  could  be  master. 

'  Phil,  this  is  childish  talk  !'  he  said  at 
last,  o'entlv  and  gravely  enough.  '  I  can't 
have  you  with  me  on  the  way  I'm  going. 
I  don't  choose  even  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  do.  By-and-by  you  will  hear, 
perhaps,  and  understand.  And  then  you 
will  know  that  it  was  just  because  we 
were  always  good  friends  and  brothers 
that  I  would  not  let  you  come  with  me. 
You  must  keep  steady,  and  straight,  and 
do  all  that  I  meant  to  do  ;  for  I  have  only 
one  more  card  to  play — and  then  I  must 
go  under.  The  only  way  that  you  could 
make  things  worse  for  me  and  for  every- 
one, would  be  by  insisting  on  going  under 
too.' 

'  Father  cared  for  vou   most,'  said  Phil, 
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half-sobbing ;  clinging  so  close  to  his 
brother's  arm  that  his  face  was  hidden. 
1  It  was  all  right,  I  didn't  mind,  but  I 
always  knew  he  did.  And  now  it  will  be 
all  wrong.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  he 
knew  I  had  taken  your  place; 

'  I  think  he  knew  before.  And  he  would 
have  had  us  both  do  what  was  right. 
Come  !  Phil ;  it's  nothing  to  fret  about.  I 
was  always  half  a  gipsy,  you  know  !  I 
daresay  I  shall  soon  forget  that  ever  I  was 
Malreward  of  Crucis.  And  you  and 
Bolingbroke  must  clear  his  name  if  I  fail.' 

c  I'll  do  my  best.  But  I  don't  seem  to 
care  about  it  if  it  isn't  your  name  too.' 

c  You'll  care,  fast  enough,  when  once 
you  are  a  man.  And  now,  Phil,  my  lad, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 
You  are  going  down  to  the  station,  and 
back  to  school  by   the  next   train ;  and  I 
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shall  write  a  line  to  your  master.  As  far 
as  lie  knows  I  am  still  Malreward,  and 
your  guardian.  I  shall  say  that  you  have 
only  been  with  me,  and  probably  you 
won't  get  into  more  of  a  row  than  you 
ought  to  expect  and  put  up  with.' 

4  Oh  !  what  does  it  matter  ?  Do  you 
think  I  care  for  anything  that  Henderson 
can  do  to  me  ?  But,  Harry,  don't  send 
me  away  from  you  just  now.  I  know 
something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen. 
The  Hemes  said  there  was  going  to  be 
fighting.  Let  me  stay  with  you,  just  for 
to-day.' 

Again  Harold  laid  his  hands  on  the 
boy's  shoulders,  and  looked  steadily  down 
into  his  eyes. 

c  Considering  all  things,'  he  said,  '  I 
think  you  are  not  going  to  refuse  the  last 
thing,  perhaps,  that  I   shall  ever  ask  of 

vol.  in.  c 
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you.  If  you  did,  it  would  make  not  much 
practical  difference,  for  I  could  not  let  you 
stay.     But  you  won't  refuse,  Phil  ?' 

His  sweet  gipsy  voice  was  as  inexorable 
as  his  face,  into  which  Phil  looked  up  so 
eagerly,  searching  it  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  yielding, 

1  We  are  brothers,  anyhow !'  cried  the 
boy,  his  eyes  filling  with  angry  tears. 
c  You  make  me  a  coward  when  you  make 
me  turn  my  back  on  you  in  trouble.  My 
father  would  never  have  said  that  was 
right !  Well !  I  will  go  quietly,  as  you 
say,  if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing. 
Promise  me  that  I  shall  see  you  again, 
once  at  any  rate,  before  you  go  away. 
Come  and  see  me  at  school,  or  send  for 
me  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  I'll  come. 
But  I  have  a  right  to  see  you  again.' 

Oh  !  these  children  !    They  could  hardly 
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be  in  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  yet  it 
almost  seemed  like  it.  Harold  laughed, 
although  he  was  half-angry ;  and  he  yield- 
ed, though  it  was  against  his  will,  like  one 
overmastered  by  some  spell. 

•  I  promise !  It  may  be  awkward,  but  I 
promise !  I  don't  know  that  anything 
will  matter  much,  after  to-day.  And  now, 
there's  no  one  looking  !  give  me  a  kiss,  lad, 
and  be  gone.' 

The  boy  said  nothing,  only  clung  to 
him  for  a  moment,  choking  down  a  great 
sob,  and  then  turned  away. 

c  I  shall  write  to  Henderson  to-night ; 
tell  him  so  as  soon  as  you  get  in,'  said 
Harold,  as  they  parted ;  while  Phil  made 
a  little  impatient  gesture,  as  if  that  were 
beside  the  mark,  and  looked  round  for  one 
last  word. 

4  This  isn't  good-bye,  after  all.     You've 

c2 
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promised,  remember,'  and  with  that  he 
began  to  run  down  the  alley,  and  in  a 
moment  was  ont  of  sight. 

With  one  lingering,  wistful  look  after 
him,  Harold  hurried  away  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  first,  to  look  for  Joe  Heme, 
whose  interrupted  communication  now 
seemed  to  him  of  more  possible  import- 
ance ;  but  whom  he  failed  for  the  present 
to  find. 

Next  he  turned  into  a  stationer's  shop, 
and  bought  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  enve- 
lope from  the  pretty  girl  behind  the 
counter,  who  evidently  wondered  what  the 
gipsy  wanted  with  it.  She  wondered  more 
when  he  proceeded,  in  his  own  natural 
manner,  to  ask  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and, 
leaning  on  the  counter,  wrote  a  letter  in 
what  she  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  even 
upside  down,  to  be  a  gentleman's  hand. 
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<  The  election,'  in  her  mind,  however,  ac- 
counted for  all  eccentricities,  and  Harold 
had  no  time  to  be  amused  at  the  contrast 
between  his  circumstances  and  the  tone  of 
his  note  to  the  head  of  his  brother's  school ; 
though  it  did  occur  to  him  that  this  was 
probably  the  last  letter  that  he  should  ever 
sign  as  Harold  Malreward. 

c  That's  over !'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  dropped  the  letter  into  the  box. 
c  The  last  thing  I  shall  ever  do  for  the  lad; 
my  abdication  as  his  guardian ;  if  old 
Henderson  did  but  know  it.  And  now  to 
go  to  and  fro,  and  walk  up  and  down,  and 
set  about  the  devil's  work  again  !  It  can 
hardly  be  that,  though,  for  if  this  isn't 
casting  out  Satan  I  don't  know  what  is, 
and  they  say  he  never  does  that.' 

As  evening  drew  on,  the  streets  of  Col- 
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grave  naturally  grew  more  crowded.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  population  had 
been  at  work,  somehow  or  other,  though 
most  of  the  colliers  had  taken  a  holiday  ; 
and  those  who  had  been  working  now 
poured  into  the  market-place,  eager  for 
their  share  of  the  excitement. 

Drenching  rain  in  the  morning  had  a 
little  damped  their  enthusiasm,  but  it  had 
ceased  to  fall,  and  the  streets  were  toler- 
ably dry,  though  the  sky  was  stormy  and 
gusts  of  wind  sometimes  drowned  the 
voices  of  such  speakers  as  attempted  to 
hold  forth  in  the  open  air. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  quarrelling 
amongst  the  mob,  quite  apart  from  the 
animus  for  which  Harold  and  his  friends 
were  responsible.  Mr.  Norton  and  his 
allies,  Thornton  Harris  amongst  the  num- 
ber, had  not  been  unwilling  to  stir  up  the 
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worst  passions  of  their  adherents  ;  and  had 
found,  as  many  have  done  before  them. 
such  spirits  easier  to  raise  than  to  control. 

Mr.  Ravenstone,  the  vicar,  had  not  been 
content  merely  to  stand  aloof  and  see  his 
predictions  verified.  While  disclaiming 
all  interest  in  politics,  as  such,  his  tall 
figure  and  commanding  face  had  been 
often  seen  throughout  the  day,  now  here 
and  now  there,  and  sometimes  seeming 
almost  ubiquitous. 

Wrangling  crowds  he  broke  up  by 
directing  the  police  to  their  duty ;  single 
combats  he  put  an  end  to  by  the 
unaided  force  of  his  own  prestige  and 
authoritative  voice,  sometimes  by  the 
power  of  his  own  strong  hand.  Promis- 
ing converts  of  his  own  he  fetched 
out  of  public-houses,  where  an  amount  of 
drinking  was  going  on  that  looked  ill  for 
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some  at  least  of  the  free  and  independent 
electors  ;  and  more  than  one  man  who  felt 
his  day's  doings  not  altogether  to  his  credit, 
slunk  home  through  by-ways  as  he  saw  the 
vicar's  spare  form  bearing  down  upon  him 
through  the  press. 

What  Mr.  Ravenstone  did  his  curates  also 
were  expected  to  do.  Harold,  standing  idly 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  crowd,  biding  his  time, 
caught  sight  of  John  Walrond,  c  either  very 
valiant  or  very  much  afeard,'  possibly  both, 
making  his  way  through  the  throng  with  the 
evident  intention  of  speaking  to  the  voluble 
and  revolutionary  individual  in  the  centre 
of  it,  who  had  drawn  the  multitude  to- 
gether by  haranguing  them  in  very  ques- 
tionable language,  from  a  stool,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him. 

It  was  very  clear  to  Harold  that  the 
young  man  was  much  out  of  place ;  also 
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that  he  would  certainly  meet  with  rude- 
ness ;  possibly  with  something  worse.  And 
he  was  Elizabeth's  brother.  Quietly 
Harold  edged  after  him,  resolved  that  if 
anything  untoward  did  happen  in  conse- 
quence of  his  well-meant  interference  the 
young  clergyman  should  at  any  rate  find 
an  unexpected  ally  at  his  back. 

The  speaker  had,  however,  finished  all 
he  wanted  to  say ;  and  before  Harold  could 
follow  closely  enough  to  catch  John  Wal- 
rond's  low-voiced,  precisely-worded  remon- 
strance, the  man  whom  he  addressed  had 
answered  by  a  joke  too  broad  for  repetition, 
aimed  at  '  parsons  '  in  general ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  roar  of  coarse  laughter  that 
followed,  jumped  off  his  stool,  picked  it 
up,  and  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
in  search  of  a  fresh  audience. 

The   only  result,  therefore,  of  Harold's 
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movement  was  that  John  Walrond,  turn- 
ing back  upon  his  own  steps,  met  him  face 
to  face,  so  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  a  recognition. 

c  Mr.  Malreward !'  he  exclaimed,  in  in- 
credulous astonishment. 

c  No !'  answered  Harold,  looking  at  him 
with  a  strange,  hard  smile.  '  Mr.  Malre- 
ward could  have  no  business  here  !  But 
I  have  business,  and  must  be  attending  to 
it.     Good-evening,  Mr.  Walrond.' 

He  was  about  to  slip  away  into  the 
throng,  but  the  other  put  out  a  hand  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  for  heaven's  sake.  My 
father,  many  of  your  friends,  have  been 
inquiring  after  you  in  vain.  Why  do  you 
not  go  to  them,  instead  of  being  here  in 
this  unworthy  disguise  ?' 

' I  believe  you  mean  kindly,  but  I  have 
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no  time  to  discuss  the  matter,'  answered 
Harold,  hurriedly.  c  I  wear  no  disguise, 
worthy  or  unworthy  ;  but  the  proper  dress 
of  my  class.  And  those  kind  friends  of 
whom  you  speak  can  do  nothing  for  me 
that  I  could  accept  at  their  hands.  I 
am  not  ungrateful  to  you  or  them,  and  in 
return  I  give  you  one  word  of  advice.  Go 
home,  and  keep  out  of  this  hurly-burly. 
There  will  be  more  mischief  stirring  pre- 
sently than  you  or  your  vicar  can  cope 
with,  and  you  will  only  put  yourself  in 
danger  to  no  purpose.' 

'  I  must  be  about  my  Master's  business/ 
answered  John  Walrond  firmly,  his  face 
a  shade  paler,  '  and  I  must  entreat  of  you — ' 

c  Hush !'  said  Harold,  holding  up  his 
hand  and  listening  intently  to  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  shouts  that  suddenly  rose  above 
the  general  uproar. 
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They  were  standing  close  to  where  one 
of  the  main  streets  debouched  into  the 
market-place,  and  in  that  wider  space  the 
crowd  swayed  and  clamoured  like  the 
troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest.  It  was  on 
the  farther  side  that  the  new  hubbub  had 
arisen,  and  John  could  distinguish  nothing 
beyond  an  access  of  noise,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  Harold  knew  or  could  guess  the 
meaning  of  the  cries. 

c  Fools  !'  he  cried,  sharply ;  c  they  have 
begun  too  soon  !' — and  flung  himself  into 
the  press,  shouldering  those  who  stood  in 
his  way  to  right  and  left,  while  almost 
simultaneously  a  woman  close  by  shrieked, 
'  They're  killing  some  one  over  yonder  !' 

A  chorus  of  questions,  chiefly  in  shrill 
feminine  voices,  which  no  one  answered, 
added  to  the  general  confusion.  Those 
in  the   midst   of  the   crowd — or    some  of 
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them,  at  least — seemed  to  understand  what 
was  going  on,  for  all  faces  looked  one  way, 
stones  and  sticks  began  to  fly,  and  the 
shouts  began  to  gather  some  definite  mean- 
ing and  coherence. 

'  Who  killed  Sam  Crofton?'  '  Where's 
his  partner's  money?'  'Thief!'  'Mur- 
derer !'  '  Throw  him  down  here  !'  c  Serve 
him  as  he  served  Sam  Crofton !'  etc. 

And  through  it  all  Harold  pushed  for- 
ward, cleaving  the  throng  like  a  racing 
yacht  cleaving  the  waves  ;  and  in  his  wake 
came  John  Walrond,  profiting  by  the  gaps 
his  passage  left,  and  with  his  prim,  delicate 
features  set  like  a  flint. 

Things  were  not  falling  out  exactly  as 
Harold  had  intended.  They  rarely  do 
when  a  man  has  to  work  with  many  tools. 
Somewhat  later  in  the  evening  a  stranger 
was  to  have  sought  out  Thornton  Harris  at 
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the  committee-rooms,  or  anywhere  else 
that  he  might  happen  to  be,  and  to  have 
beguiled  him  ont  into  the  market-place, 
on  pretext  of  some  one  wanting  to  speak 
to  him.  Then  Harold  was  to  have  been  on 
the  spot,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  allies 
— instructed  not  to  interfere  between  him 
and  his  enemy,  but  to  make  and  keep  a 
ring  round  them,  and  give  to  each  a  fair 

field  and  no  favour — and  then Well ! 

it  might  all  come  to  pass  as  it  had  been 
planned,  still,  though  some  one  had  anti- 
cipated matters.  Harris  had  been  seen 
crossing  the  market-place  on  some  errand 
of  his  own,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
adherents  of  his  party  were  engaged  else- 
where, and  the  fire  which  had  been  fanned 
all  day  had  leaped  at  once  into  flame. 

He  was  bold  enough,  villain  though  he 
might  be.     He  had  gained  the  steps  which 
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led  to  a  small  platform  which  surrounded 
the  town  pump,  and  from  that  vantage 
ground  looked  down  upon  the  yelling  and 
hooting  mob.  Two  or  three  others  shared 
it  with  him,  but  they  happened  to  be 
neutral,  or  at  any  rate  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  repeated  cries  of  c  Throw  him 
down  !'  And  the  populace  in  general  mere- 
ly howled  and  bayed,  like  a  pack  of  dogs 
round  some  animal  that  they  hardly  know 
how  to  attack — kept  in  check  perhaps  by 
the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  that  gleamed 
under  the  man's  hand — not  brandished 
threateningly,  but  plainly  in  readiness. 

He  could  hardly  believe  the  mob  in 
earnest ;  and  indeed  some  of  them  were 
not,  at  first,  while  there  were  plenty  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  who  would  have 
felt  bound  to  take  his  part,  if  only  they 
could  have  got  at  him. 
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But  missiles  of  all  sorts  came  flying 
through  the  air ;  and  the  blood-hunger  was 
rapidly  rising  in  those  fierce,  untamed 
souls,  while  at  the  very  foot  of  the  steps 
by  now  was  one  who  was  in  deadly  earnest 
enough  ! 

Harold  glanced  around  and  saw  a  face 
or  two  that  he  knew ;  Hemes  enough  to 
keep  off  for  the  moment  any  who  might 
attempt  to  come  between  him  and  his 
revenge. 

The  time  was  come,  then  ! — and  he  leaped 
on  to  the  platform  with  a  bound,  caring  no 
more  for  the  revolver  that  Harris  held  than 
if  it  had  been  a  rush. 

Instantly — almost  instinctive1  y — the  other 
raised  it,  and  as  instantly  Harold  wrested 
it  from  his  hand,  flung  it  on  the  ground, 
and  put  his  foot  upon  it.  So  swiftly  was 
the  thino-  done  that  those   nearest    them 
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hardly  saw  what  had  happened.  And  at 
that  moment  John  Walrond's  pale  face 
appeared  at  Harold's  elbow,  and  his  voice, 
with  something  in  its  tones  that  recalled 
his  sister's,  panted  out,  l  How  are  we — to 
save  him  ?' 

For  one  moment  Thornton  Harris  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  as  he  recog- 
nised his  enemy,  even  by  the  fierce  grace 
of  that  cat-like  spring  ;  and  with  his  keen 
brain  realised  the  fitness  of  time  and  place 
and  surroundings  for  some  desperate  deed 
of  vengeance. 

But  in  spite  of  the  surprise  that  at  the 
instant  had  palsied  his  hand — in  spite  of 
his  wrath  at  his  own  weakness  which  had 
left  him  thus  weaponless — he  laughed 
aloud  at  John  Walrond's  question,  and 
the  look  of  concern  on  his  bewildered  face. 

Harold    was    in    no    laughing    humour, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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though  for  the  moment,  in  his  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  who  had  followed  him,  he 
failed  to  see  all  that  this  meant. 

c  What  are  you  doing  here  ?'  he  said, 
sharply.     c  Didn't  I  warn  you ' 

Two  or  three  roughs  sprang  up  the 
steps  ;  goaded  on,  perhaps,  by  the  pushes 
of  those  close  to  them,  and  the  shouts  that 
every  moment  grew  more  angry.  One  of 
them  Harris  knocked  back  again  amongst 
his  fellows  below ;  one  Harold  brushed 
down  as  if  he  had  been  an  intrusive  insect, 
and  one  was  pulled  back  by  a  gipsy-look- 
ing fellow  on  the  lowest  step,  who  had 
been  shouting  among  the  loudest. 

'  Go  down  !'  went  on  Harold,  in  an  al- 
most savage  undertone,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption.  '  You  cannot  save 
him,  I  tell  you;  you  can  do  no  good  here  !' 

There  Avas  another  incursion  from  below. 
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How  many  assailants  Harris  had  to  repulse 
Harold  had  no  leisure  to  see,  for  John 
Walrond,  boldly  interposing  his  slight 
person  between  them  and  the  object  of 
their  wrath,  got  a  handful  of  mud  full  in 
his  face,  and  a  rough  hand  laid  upon  his 
clerical  coat  that  would  certainly  have 
torn  it  from  top  to  bottom,  if  nothing 
worse,  but  for  Harold's  prompt  interference. 

4  Get  down  !'  he  repeated,  still  more  em- 
phatically. '  Here  !  by  this  corner.  Stick 
to  that  fellow  there ;  hell  see  you  safe,' 
and  he  pointed  to  the  gipsy,  who  was  still 
bawling  for  the  blood  of  Crofton's  mur- 
derer. 

4  I  can  t !'  gasped  the  young  clergyman. 
4  They  will  kill  him !  It  is  my  duty  to 
help  you  to  protect  him — to  prevent  crime.' 

It  had  all  passed  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes   to  tell  of  it,  but  in   such  moments 

d  2 
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thought  is  swifter  than  lightning.  Harold 
saw  it  all,  even  while  he  instinctively  drew 
John  Wairond  out  of  the  way  of  a  huge 
cabbage-stalk  that  came  flying  at  their 
heads  ;  and  Thornton  Harris  turned  and 
looked  at  them  both  with  the  strangest 
smile  of  mockery  and  comprehension. 

All  the  police  in  the  town — all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men — could  not 
have  snatched  his  revenge  from  him  at 
that  moment.  But  the  son  of  his  father's 
old  friend — Elizabeth's  brother — might  do 
it! 

(  You  don't  know  what  you  are  meddling 
in,'  he  said,  in  a  fierce  keen  whisper  that 
was  audible  through  the  uproar  to  John 
Wairond  alone.  c  You  can't  save  him ! 
Do  you  want  to  die  with  him  ?  Go  !  while 
there's  time  !' 

Driven  on  by  pressure  from  those  be- 
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hind,  another  wave  of  that  raging  human 
sea  broke  over  their  little  island  of  safety, 
the  rocky  walls  of  which  were  the  three 
stone  steps  around  its  base.  Small  chance 
for  any  of  them,  it  seemed,  if  once  they 
should  be  swept  from  it. 

John  had  no  time  to  answer  in  words, 
but  his  actions  spoke  for  him.  Clinging 
to  the  pump  with  one  arm,  he  flung  the 
other  round  Harris,  who  had  just  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  that  half-stunned  him 
for  the  moment.  Both  would  have  been 
torn  from  that  friendly  shelter,  but  that 
Harold  instinctively  struck  out  right  and 
left;  marking  one  or  two  most  rascally 
countenances  while  he  thus  gained  a 
moment's  time  to  think.  More  than  a 
moment  it  could  not  be,  but  that  was 
enough. 

He  was    baulked,  for  this    time !     The 
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young  man  was  his  father's  own  son,  after 
all,  and  would  die  sooner  than  turn  his 
back  on  his  duty.  And  since  Harold  could 
not  let  him  be  killed,  why 

1 1  must  save  them  both  !'  he  said  to 
himself,  with  a  great  oath,  half  rage,  half 
unwilling  admiration  ;  c  and  the  devil  must 
wait  for  his  due  ;  though  I  can  promise 
him  this  man,  yet !' 

The  thought  was  barely  formed  before 
he  lifted  to  his  lips  a  whistle  that  hung 
from  his  neck,  and  a  long  clear  call  rang 
above  the  tumult.  Three  or  four,  who  had 
seemed  the  foremost  of  the  rioters,  pressed 
nearer  still  at  the  sound ;  and  Harold  took 
them  all  in  with  one  swift  glance. 

c  You  shall  save  him  !'  he  said  to  John 
Walrond,  L  if  you  do  what  I  tell  you. 
Keep  hold  of  his  arm  !     This  way  !' 

He  seized  Harris's  other  arm,  while  he, 
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still  confused  by  the  blow  and  hardly 
aware  of  what  was  passing,  yielded  im- 
questioningly.  Down  the  steps,  on  the 
side  nearest  the  houses,  they  stumbled  all 
three,  falling  almost  against  the  gipsy  who 
had  been  posted  all  the  while  at  that  cor- 
ner, and  who  seemed  to  receive  them  with 
blows,  but,  in  reality,  hustled  them  through 
the  throng,  assisted  by  two  or  three  more. 
The  crowd  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
pump  hardly  knew  what  had  happened,  as 
yet ;  and  those  nearer  at  hand  rained  blows 
too  much  at  random  to  do  much  harm,  at 
least  at  first.  Harold  °;ot  a  blow  on  the 
left  arm  that  numbed  it  from  the  wrist  to 
the  shoulder,  and  John  Walrond's  face 
was  scratched  by  an  infuriated  unsexed 
woman,  against  whom  he  would  not  lift  a 
hand,  while  his  coat  was  torn  nearly  off 
his  back.     Thornton  Harris,  between  them, 
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got  off  better,  though  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing down  his  face  from  the  blow  he  had 
had  already. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  Close  at 
hand  was  one  of  the  numerous  narrow 
alleys  that  opened  into  the  market-place, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  it  two  men  were 
lounging,  who  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
stood  at  attention  at  the  sound  of  Harold's 
whistle.  Astonished  they  might  be  at  the 
sight  of  the  three  who  struggled  towards 
them  through  the  throng,  but  none  the  less 
did  they  make  way,  and  keep  the  way,  and 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  Harold 
whistled  again,  more  softly,  and  a  door  a 
little  way  down  the  alley  opened  to  receive 
them  almost  before  they  reached  it.  It 
closed  behind  them,  and  they  crossed  a 
narrow  passage  and  found  themselves  in 
a  small   empty  room,  while  the  shouts  in 
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the  market-place  sounded  dulled  and  far 
away,  through  two  or  three  blocks  of 
masonry. 

The  preparations  made  for  Harold's 
escape  were  serving  a  purpose  of  which 
he  and  those  who  helped  him  had  little 
dreamed. 

Thornton  Harris  dropped  into  a  chair, 
still  dizzy  and  bewildered,  but  looking 
round  him  with  eyes  that  were  gradually 
recovering  their  wonted  clear,  cold  powers 
of  vision.  John  Walrond  leaned  against 
the  table,  physically  almost  more  confused, 
though  he  had  not  had  a  blow  on  the  head, 
but  mentally  less  obfuscated.  To  him  the 
affair  was  simply  a  gallant  rescue,  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  part,  and  he  was  surprised 
at  and  pleased  with  himself,  though  he  did 
not  exaggerate  his  own  share  in  the  glory. 
And  Harold  looked   at  them  both  with  a 
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very  bitter  smile,  almost  a  sneer — as  much 
at  himself  as  at  them. 

1  Mr.  Walrond,  I  congratulate  you,'  he 
said  :  c  you  have  done  more  than  you  know 
of.  Mr.  Harris,  you  should  be  congratu- 
lated too,  perhaps ;  but  I  think  we  shall 
meet  again  some  day.' 

He  had  meant  to  say  more,  possibly,  but 
turned  away  in  a  sudden  access  of  impa- 
tience, opened  the  door,  and  called  down 
the  passage  some  words  that  neither  of  the 
others  understood.  A  woman  instantly 
answered  the  summons,  decently  dressed 
after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  a  working- 
woman,  with  a  swarthy,  handsome  facer 
and  thick,  wavy  hair. 

'  Bring  these  gentlemen  some  water  and 
towels,'  he  said;  c  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing that  can  serve  as  a  bandage — vou 
know   how   to    bind   up    a   broken  head, 
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Maggie  !  When  they  are  ready  to  go,  let 
them  out  by  the  back  way.  You  will  see 
me  again  before  long.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  looking  again  to- 
wards the  others,  who,  perhaps,  by  now 
had  recovered  themselves  enough  to  have 
spoken,  if  they  had  not  been  literally  dumb- 
founded. 

c  Good-bye,  Mr.  Walrond.  May  I  ask 
you  not  to  talk  about  this  proceeding  in 
the  town  ?  Mr.  Harris,  au  revoir!  Mention 
what  you  like,  and  do  your  worst !' 

He  laughed,  and  swung  out  at  the  door 
before  John  Walrond  could  utter  the  re- 
monstrance and  entreaty  that  trembled  on 
his  tongue. 

An  outer  door,  apparently  that  by  which 
they  had  entered,  closed  behind  him  with 
a  bang,  and  the  two  were  left  to  gaze  upon 
one  another — companions  in  adventure  as 
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widely  differing  and  as  uncongenial  as 
could  have  been  found  that  day  anywhere 
in  the  three  kingdoms. 
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Return,  they  cry,  ere  yet  your  day 

Set,  and  the  sky  grow  stern. 
Return,  strayed  souls,  while  yet  ye  may 
Return. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


'  And,'  said  John  Walrond,  c  the  woman 
let  ns  out  by  a  back  way,  so  that  Mr. 
Harris  reached  his  committee-rooms  with- 
out being  caught  sight  of  by  the  crowd, 
and  I  went  to  join  the  vicar.  But  I  said 
nothing  to  him  about  the  affair.  I  was 
too  much  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  it ; 
and  am  so  still.' 
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The  junior  curate  of  Colgrave  was  spend- 
ing a  day  at  home,  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  election ;  and  sitting  with  his  father  in 
what  Harold  had  once  called  c  the  justice- 
room  of  the  Rev.  George  Walroncl,  J. P.' 

Mr.  "Walroncl  was  sitting  in  his  worn 
leather-covered  arm-chair,  bending  for- 
ward, with  the  liveliest  interest  in  his 
rudely,  eagle  face.  And  standing  beside 
the  window,  her  slight  figure  half-hidden 
by  the  curtain,  Elizabeth  held  her  still 
keener  interest  in  check,  owning  now 
in  her  proud,  maidenly  heart  that  she 
loved  this  man  whom  father  and  brother 
were  so  discussing,  and  finding  it  tax  all 
her  powers  to  listen  calmly. 

Life  and  death !  It  meant  more  than 
life  and  death — this  story  that  John  told 
so  tamely !  The  life  of  a  soul,  the  death- 
struggle    of  a   horrible    temptation — that 
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was  what  it  meant,  if  she  read  aright  the 
riddle  that  John  could  not  guess.  But 
she  would  have  given  much  for  fuller 
details,  for  clearer  knowledge,  and  could 
not  trust  her  voice  to  ask  a  single  question. 

:  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Malreward 
meant  to  save  Harris  from  the  first,'  vent 
on  John  AValrond,  slowly.  *  He  fought 
his  way  to  his  side  at  all  risks.  I  could 
never  have  reached  the  place  if  he  had 
not  gone  before  me.  But  there  was  some- 
thing most  threatening  in  his  tone  after- 
Avards,  and  at  the  time  something  that 
seemed  like  a  sudden  change  of  purpose. 
And  what  could  have  been  the  meaning  of 
his  words  to  me,  that  I  "  had  done  more 
than  I  knew  "  V 

'  I  can  2'uess  !'  answered  his  father,  with 
a  smile,  yet  very  seriously.  '  Perhaps  I 
have  more   of  the  old  Adam  in  me  than 
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you  have,  and,  consequently,  more  com- 
prehension of  that  poor  lad's  state  of  mind. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  meant  to  MB  Harris, 
not  to  save  him;  and  time,  and  place — 
and  possibly  accomplices — were  all  chosen 
for  the  purpose.' 

1  But,  if  he  could  have  intended  such  a 
thing,  why  should  he  not  have  done  it, 
after  all  ?'  asked  the  young  man,  in 
incredulous  horror. 

;  You  were  there  !  And  you  "  did  more 
than  you  knew,"  answered  the  rector, 
with  a  touch  of  grave  satisfaction  in  his 
voice  that  made  his  son  blush  like  a  girl. 
Theoretically,  John  Walrond  might  be 
forced  to  look  upon  his  father  as  little 
better  than  one  of  the  unregenerate  ;  but 
practically  he  would  rather  have  been 
praised  by  him  than  by  anyone  else  in 
this  world. 
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As  for  Elizabeth,  those  three  words, 
1  and  possibly  accomplices,'  had  grated 
terribly  on  her  ears.  But  she  could  not 
speak  out,  could  not  answer  proudly  for 
Harold  that  he  would  have  scorned  to 
enlist  accomplices  against  a  single  man, 
however  much  his  enemy.  She  had 
no  reason  to  show  for  her  confidence, 
and  maidenly  '  shamefastness '  kept  her 
silent. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  where  he  has  gone,  and 
what  has  become  of  him  since  that  day,' 
went  on  John  \Yalrond,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

c  Have  you  seen  and  heard  nothing  of 
him?'  asked  his  father. 

1  Nothing.  I  called  at  that  house  again 
the  next  day,  but  the  gipsy  woman  was 
gone.  The  people  of  the  house  said  that 
she  and  her  people  had  only  been  lodging 

VOL.  III.  E 
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there  for  a  few  days,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
paid  their  way.  I  did  not  like  to  mention 
•  Mr.  Malre ward's  name,  but  I  described 
him  to  them,  and  they  declared — I  fear 
untruthfully — that  no  such  person  had 
been  seen  about  their  house  by  them, 
or  anyone  to  whom  they  spoke  on  the 
subject.' 

c  And  Thornton  Harris  ?'  asked  the  rec- 
tor, somewhat  impatiently.  '  Has  he  said 
nothing  to  you  about  the  mystery  ?' 

L  Xot  a  word  !  He  has  hardly  been  in 
Colgrave  since  the  election.  That  was 
partly  the  reason  of  my  coining  here  to- 
day :  to  see  if  you  would  think  well  to 
call  upon  him,  as  his  pastor,  and  see  if  he 
can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  or 
enable  Mr.  Malreward's  friends  to  com- 
municate with  him.' 
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Mr.  Walrond  grew  irritable,  as  lie  gener- 
ally did  when  lie  was  perplexed. 

1  His  pastor !  Heaven  help  me  if  I  am 
to  be  responsible  in  any  way  for  Thornton 
Harris  !  And  as  for  that  poor  lad,  he  is 
old  Harold's  grandson  and  his  father's 
son,  whatever  his  mother  may  have  been ; 
and  he'll  go  his  own  way,  as  they  did, 
whatever  we  may  do.  He  could  communi- 
cate with  his  friends  if  he  wished  it ;  and, 
if  he  doesn't  wish  it,  it's  little  use  their 
trying  to  communicate  with  him.' 

1  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  is  as  you  sup- 
pose, who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Is 
there  to  be  a  soul  lost,  perhaps  two,  while 
we  do  nothing?' 

The  young  man  spoke  with  unusual 
boldness,  fired  perhaps  by  the  scenes  he 
had  lately  been  through.  But,  as  usual, 
something    in    the    expressions    he    used 
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moved  his  father  to  shock  him  by  enig- 
matical speech. 

6  As  for  that,'  he  said,  '  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  old  friend's  son  come  to 
the  gallows.  But,  if  things  were  as  they 
used  to  be  in  my  young  days,  the  lad 
might  have  fought  him  and  killed  him  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  been  thought  all  the 
better  of.  There  are  wrongs  that  the  law 
cannot  right ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it 
should  not  meddle  with  those  who  take 
the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.' 

L  Surely,  sir,  you  are  not  defending  the 
godless  practice  of  duelling?  Besides, 
there  is  the  state  of  Mr.  Harris's  soul  to 
be  considered,  if  he  should  be  cut  off  in 
his  sins.' 

1  The  longer  Thornton  Harris  lives,  the 
worse  case  his  soul  is  like  to  be  in,'  said 
Mr.  Walrond,  with  that  tone  in  which  his 
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son  had  never  yet  been  able  to  distinguish 
jest  from  earnest ;  and  he  rose  and  saun- 
tered out  of  the  room,  deep  in  thought,  but 
apparently  not  willing  to  talk  any  further 
on  the  subject. 

For  once  even  Elizabeth  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  her  father  s  way  of  taking 
matters.  She  understood  him,  of  course, 
better  than  John  did ;  but  it  made  her  sick 
with  anxiety  to  think  of  what  might  hap- 
pen, any  day,  while  they  looked  on  and 
did  nothing.  Harold  had  spared  his 
enemy  once,  but  would  he  do  it  again  if 
Fate  flung  another  chance  so  tempting  in 
his  way? 

If  only  he  would  keep  his  promise,  and 
come  to  her  !  But  he  had  promised  to  tell 
her  when  his  revenge  was  accomplished ; 
and  at  present  he  had  been  cheated  out  of 
it.     And  when  Elizabeth  bethought  herself 
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of  how  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  it,  her 
heart  throbbed  high  betwixt  pride  and 
doubt.  Surely  not  merely  circumstances, 
but  his  better  nature  had  triumphed  then, 
and  surely  it  would  triumph  again  if  need 
were. 

When  life  seemed  to  be  going  rather 
hardly  with  her,  Elizabeth's  usual  resort 
was  a  long  walk  ;  if  a  scrambling  one,  so 
much  the  better.  Usually  she  preferred 
to  be  alone ;  but  as  John  was  over  for  his 
first  visit  since  he  had  left  them,  and  since 
their  father  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  his 
society  for  the  time,  she  could  hardly  leave 
him  solitary.  But  stay  quietly  indoors  she 
could  not,  so  after  two  or  three  vain  at- 
tempts to  occupy  herself  as  usual,  she 
invited  her  brother  to  walk  with  her ;  and 
they  left  the  house  together  in  the  chilly 
half-light  of  a  cloudy  March  afternoon. 
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Fifty  different  thoughts  she  pondered  as 
she  paced  swiftly  on  by  her  brother's  side, 
listening  to  his  sedate  questions  with  Half 
an  ear,  and  answering  with  half  attention. 

To  her  young,  hopeful  imagination  every- 
thing was  possible.  Suppose  all  were  to 
come  right  at  last — suppose  Harold  was 
not  really  the  nameless  outcast  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  ! 

How  doubly  pitiful !  if  in  the  meanwhile 
he  should  have  flung  all  his  chances  away 
— have  lost  himself,  in  a  mad  endeavour 
after  revenge  ! 

Would  no  one  help  him — no  one  stand 
between  him  and  his  despair — and  save 
him  from  himself? 

How  would  it  be  possible  to  find  out 
anything  about  anyone  so  mysterious  ?  to 
restrain  anyone  so  restless  and  reckless  ? 
It  was  a  hard  puzzle  for  her  girlish  wits, 
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and  yet  it  did  not  seem  as  though  either 
father  or  brother  could  help  her.  And  all 
the  latent  motherliness  of  a  true  woman's 
nature  yearned  to  help  and  shield  this 
young  fellow  on  whom  Fate  had  been  so 
hard, — even  though  she  might  never  see 
him  again,  and  he  might  never  know  that 
he  owed  her  thanks. 

c  Will  you  not  be  tired  ?  Hadn't  we 
better  go  back  now'?'  asked  John,  after  a 
time ;  and  she  shook  her  head,  turning 
aside  towards  the  gate  that  led  into  a 
winding  bridle-road. 

'  A  little  farther,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
appealing  gesture.  '  Let's  go  down  this 
way,  and  home  by  Farndon  Lane.  I  have 
not  had  half  enough  walking  yet.' 

Her  brother  yielded,  as  he  usually  did 
when  she  asked  anything  of  him ;  and  they 
went    on    down    the    rough    track,    John 
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mournfully  resigning  himself  to  the  mud 
that  covered  his  neat  boots  and  grieved  his 
soul ;  and  Elizabeth  picking  her  way  light- 
ly over  stone  and  tussock  like  a  bird. 

'  John !'  she  said,  presently,  straining 
her  eyes  across  the  field  to  the  left.  '  what 

is  that  down  there  bv  the  brook — close  to 
j 

those  alder  bushes  ?' 

L  It — it  looks  almost  like  a  woman  ;  but 
it  can't  be.  \Ykat  should  anyone  be  doing 
there  ?' 

1  There  are  stepping-stones  across  the 
brook  just  there,  and  a  sort  of  a  path — 
don't  you  see  it  ?  It  is  a  woman — crouch- 
ing down.  Something  must  be  the  matter 
with  her  !' 

She  turned  towards  the  low  hedge,  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  she  might  pass  it, 
while  her  brother  hesitated. 

:  If  there  is   a  path  there — she   may  be 
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only  resting.  What  reason  can  we  give 
for  speaking  to  her?' 

4  That  bundle-of-clothes  attitude  is  rea- 
son enough,'  said  Elizabeth  sharply,  slip- 
ping through  the  hedge  at  a  point  next  to 
a  tree-stem,  where  it  was  almost  non-ex- 
istent ;  and  John  somewhat  reluctantly 
followed  her.  Lightly  she  hurried  across 
the  winter-bleached  ^rass  of  the  Ions;  low- 
lying  field,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
close  to  that  bent  crouching  figure,  which 
still  had  not  moved. 

4  Are  you  ill  ?  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  for  you  ?'  she  asked ;  and,  as  the 
woman  still  sat  motionless,  Elizabeth  laid 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Then  indeed  she  moved,  looking  up  with 
a  sudden  violent  start,  and  lifted  a  dazed 
white  face  that  seemed  to  Elizabeth  not 
altogether  unfamiliar. 
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6  Are  you  ill?'  she  asked  again,  gently. 
c  Surely  it  is  too  cold  for  you  to  be  sitting 
here.' 

The  woman's  pale  lips  moved,  slowly 
and  stiffly,  but  no  words  came.  John 
Walrond  had  reached  his  sister's  side  by 
this  time,  and  he  bent  down,  looking  more 
closely  in  her  face. 

c  It  is  Mr.  Harris's  housekeeper !'  he 
said,  drawing  Elizabeth  aside  and  speaking 
in  an  undertone.  c  I  heard  that  she  had 
left.  You  had  better  leave  her  alone. 
Possibly  she  is — not  sober.' 

Elizabeth  knew  that  Thornton  Harris's 
late  housekeeper  had  been  reckoned  c  not 
respectable,' — though  what  was  meant  by 
that  expression  she  knew  perhaps  less  than 
her  brother  did. 

c  She  is  ill,  I  am  sure  of  it !'  she  answer- 
ed, half  indignantly.     c  See  !  her  hands  are 
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quite  blue  and  numb.  I  wish  we  had 
something  to  do  her  good.' 

She  took  the  chilled  hands  between  her 
own  soft  warm  ones,  rubbing  them  vigor- 
ously, while  the  woman's  head  sank  down 
again  upon  her  knees.  But  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  she  recovered  herself  enough 
to  speak — in  a  faint  husky  voice  that  yet 
did  not  sound  like  intoxication. 

c  I've  come  a  long  way  to-day !  I  fell  down, 
getting  across.     I  couldn't  get  any  farther.' 

And  indeed  the  skirts  of  her  dress  were 
all  soaked  in  water,  as  if  she  had  missed 
her  footing  on  the  stepping-stones,  and  half 
fallen  into  the  shallow  brook. 

'  Oh  !  poor  thing.  She  will  be  frozen  !' 
cried  Elizabeth,  pitifully.  c  Look,  John  ! 
What  shall  we  do  with  her  ?  Were  you 
going  to  Mr.  Harris's  ?'  she  asked,  bending 
down  again. 
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Something  in  the  question  seemed  al- 
most to  startle  the  woman  from  her  stupor. 

L  No  !  no  !  not  there.  Never  there  again  !' 
she  cried,  lifting  her  head,  and  wringing 
her  numbed  hands  together.  c  If  I  go 
there,  he  will  make  me  stay — and  hold 
mv  tongue — and  go   to  hell  for  ever  and 


'  Hush  !'  said  John  "Walrond,  coming  for- 
ward.  l  You  shall  not  return  there.  But 
you  must  tell  us  where  you  want  to  go.' 

She  dropped  her  head  upon  her  knees 
again  and  moaned,  and  the  young  man 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sister's  arm. 

L I  will  stay  with  her,'  he  said.  c  I  would 
rather  you  left  her.  Go  back  to  the  farm 
and  send  some  one  down  to  help  me,  and 
we  will  get  her  to  some  shelter.  I  do  not 
quite  like  to  see  you  touch  her.' 

The  cold  hands  that  Elizabeth  had  been 
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chafing  were  now  clinging  to  hers — per- 
haps with  a  merely  physical  attraction  to 
their  warmth  and  vitality. 

And  standing  so  she  turned  and  faced 
her  brother,  a  sudden  blush  burning  in 
her  delicate  cheek. 

L  1  think  I  know — what  you  mean  !'  she 
said.  c  But  what  harm  can  the  poor  thing 
do  me  ?  Have  a  minute's  patience  ;  and  I 
think  she  will  be  able  to  walk,  and  that 
will  be  the  best  thing  for  her.  If  we  can 
get  her  somewhere,  to  be  warmed  and 
dried,  we  will  go  and  tell  father,  and  he 
will  know  what  to  do.' 

John  looked  dubious,  but  his  sister  did 
not  heed  him.  She  was  bending  down 
again,  speaking  softly  and  clearly,  draw- 
ing the  woman's  shawl  more  closely  round 
her  bent  shoulders. 

'  Try  to  stand  up,'  she  said.  c  My  brother 
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will  help  you.  You  will  be  warmer^when 
you  have  been  moving  a  little.' 

It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  poor 
creature  understood  or  not,  but  Elizabeth 
put  an  arm  under  hers  to  help  her,  and 
signed  to  her  brother  to  come  on  the  other 
side,  and  between  them  they  got  her  on 
her  feet  and  even  to  make  a  few  faltering 
steps. 

L  She  must  go  to  the  farm  till  my  father 
has  seen  her,'  said  John,  after  a  moment. 
1  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  taking  her 
to  the  rectory  till  my  father  knows  about 
her.' 

'  I  would  be  responsible,'  Elizabeth  was 
answering  promptly  ;  but  the  woman  sud- 
denly turned,  with  more  of  life  in  her 
movements  than  there  had  been  yet.  The 
young  man's  voice,  speaking  close  to  her 
dulled   ears,  had  touched   some   chord   of 
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conscience    or   memory,    whose    vibration 
roused  her,  body  and  mind. 

1  You  there  ?'  she  said.  c  The  young 
parson  !  Ay  !  that's  as  it  should  be  !  What 
you  said  drove  me  away — and  it's  brought 
me  back  again.  I've  come  back,  and  I'll 
tell  all  I  know." 

For  a  moment  she  made  as  if  she  would 
press  on  faster  than  they  were  leading  her. 
But  her  feet  failed  her  and  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  heavily  upon  her  supporters,  though 
still  as  if  she  were  pressing  forward. 

'What  I  said?*  asked  John  Walrond, 
wonderingly. 

'  Ay  !  I'll  not  go  to  hell  for  him.  I 
loved  him  once,  but  I'll  not  go  to  hell  for 
him !  Gipsy  Will  warned  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  heed  him ;  but  it's  come  on  me 
since.  I'll  tell  the  parson  everything,  and 
he'll  not  let  me ' 
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Her  head  sank  on  her  breast  and  her 
voice  died  away  in  indistinct  muttering. 
But  still  she  let  them  draw  her  forward,  if 
only  half  unconsciously ;  and  the  brother 
and  sister  moved  on,  on  either  side  of  her, 
both  too  much  puzzled  and  too  deep  in 
thought  to  speak. 

Elizabeth's  heart  beat  high  with  the  feel- 
ing of  one  drawing  near  the  key  to  a  mystery. 
True,  anyone  else  might  have  doubted  whe- 
ther this  poor  woman's  shameful  story  was 
likely  to  throw  any  light  upon  anything  but 
her  own  sin  and  sorrow.  But  to  Elizabeth 
just  now  the  birds  and  the  winds  talked  of 
Harold  Malreward,  and  everything  strange 
and  unlooked-for  seemed  as  if  it  should 
bear  some  relation  to  him. 

The  poor  creature's  strength  barely  car- 
ried her  to  the  nearest  farmhouse,  and 
there  John  unwillingly  left  his   sister  with 
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her  while  lie  went  on  to  the  rectory  to  find 
his  father,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  what 
was  next  to  be  done. 

The  people  of  the  farm  looked  very  cold- 
ly on  the  wanderer.  They  wonld,  perhaps, 
not  have  turned  her  from  the  door  in  her 
present  state,  even  had  Elizabeth  not 
pleaded  for  her,  but  they  knew  too  much 
of  her  to  be  cordial.  Mrs.  Coulson,  as 
she  called  herself,  had  not  been  often  seen 
outside  the  house  to  which  Thornton  Har- 
ris had  brought  her  ten  years  before,  and 
perhaps  to  his  acquaintances  at  a  distance 
she  seemed  only  the  housekeeper  she  pro- 
fessed to  be ;  but  the  Deerhurst  people 
knew  better,  and  looked  at  her  askance  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  met  her  in 
the  lonely  country  lanes. 

Dazed  with  pain  and  cold  as  she  was, 
and  hardly  conscious,   she  seemed  to  re- 
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cognise  the  gentleness  of  Elizabeth's  voice 
and  touch,  and  perhaps  she  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  wonder  vaguely  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  her.  Certainly, 
when  the  farmer's  wife  bluntly  suggested 
that  she  might  have  been  on  her  way  back 
to  Mr.  Harris's,  she  roused  herself  to  re- 
pudiate the  idea  with  horror ;  and,  when 
asked  as:am  where  she  had  been  groins:, 
answered,  c  Parson  Watrond's.' 

c  He  told  me,  he  warned  me,'  she  went 
on,  clinging  to  Elizabeth's  hand.  'Xo!  it 
was  the  young  parson — and  I'll  have  to 
tell  the  old  one ;  and  he'll  send  me  to 
iail !  But  I'm  dyinsr,  anyway,  and  better 
go  to  jail  than  to  the  fire  that  never  shall 
be  quenched." 

It  was  plain  to  Elizabeth  that  John  had 
taken  some  unlooked-for  opportunity  to 
speak    very   plainly   to    this   woman,  and 
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that  her  conscience  had  helped  to  give  his 
words  a  sting  that  rankled  yet.  It  might 
have  been  long  enough  before  her  father  a 
straightforward  admonitions  had  done  as 
much ;  though  sinners  feared  his  keen 
stern  eyes  as  they  would  never  fear  his 
son's.  And  if  Mrs.  Conlson's  health  and 
nerve  had  not  failed  she  would  have  been 
quite  capable  of  deceiving  John  Walrond 
with  a  pretence  of  repentance  ;  but  she 
would  never  have  attempted  it  with  his 
father. 

Mr.  AValrond  was  not  one  of  the  senti- 
mental order,  to  whom  a  sinner  is  far  more 
interesting  than  an  honest  man  or  woman. 
But  as  magistrate  and  parson  he  had  all 
his  life  been  used,  in  a  business-like  wayr 
to  feel  himself  responsible  for  all  within 
his  bounds.  He  knew  Mrs.  Coulson,  and 
disapproved  of  her,  but  he   sent  down  the 
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man  at  once  with  a  wheel-chair  to  bring 
her  up  to  the  rectory,  prepared  to  give  her 
house-room  and  tendance  till  it  should 
be  decided  what  could  be  done  with  her. 
Before  dark  the  forlorn  creature  was  safely 
housed  under  the  rectory  roof,  carrying 
with  her  into  the  realms  of  fever  and  de- 
lirium a  remembrance  of  Elizabeth's  tender 
voice  and  hand,  and  of  John  Walrond's 
reasonings  of  judgment  to  come. 

If  Thornton  Harris  had  known  that,  it 
might  have  troubled  his  slumbers ;  but 
he  was  away,  no  one  knew  where,  and 
did  not  come  home  for  more  than  a 
week. 

The  curate  of  Colgrave  had  of  course 
more  important,  or  at  any  rate  more  press- 
ing, duties  than  the  charge  of  this  one 
stray  sheep  that  had  wandered  into  his 
father's  fold,  however  unlit  he  might  con- 
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sider  his   father  to  deal  with  a  partially- 
awakened  soul. 

He  had  to  return  to  Colgrave  the  next 
morning,  and  leave  them  to  do  what  they 
could  with  her.  If  he  had  had  his  way 
Elizabeth  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  sick-room,  where  her  old  nurse 
was  established  as  a  skilful  but  not  very 
willing  attendant.  But  Mr.  AValrond  let 
his  daughter  please  herself  in  that  respect, 
not  being  afraid  that  such  contact  would 
soil  her  purity.  And  it  pleased  Elizabeth 
to  wait  tenderly  on  this  poor  outcast, 
chiefly  out  of  native  kindness  of  heart ; 
but  partly  also  from  a  vague,  unreasoning 
feeling  that  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
her  was  somehow  connected  with  Harold. 

Whether  or  not  Mrs.  Coulson's  life  was 
valuable,  or  her  confession  of  importance, 
to  anybody  but  herself,  she   came  back  to 
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life  and  reason  sooner  than  doctor  or  nurse 
had  expected,  and  in  ten  days  was  ready 
to  be  helped  downstairs  to  sit  in  the  little 
sunny  apartment  that  was  known  as 
"  nurse's  room.' 

Hitherto  she  had  been  too  ill  to  be  ques- 
tioned, or  allowed  to  talk  much,  though 
she  had  let  drop  wild  words  now  and  then 
which  showed  that  there  was  something 
that  she  felt  herself  bound  to  say. 

Possibly  Mr.  ^Yalrond  might  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  question  her  a  little,  on 
her  coining  downstairs,  but  he  was  away 
all  day  on  business.  And  Elizabeth,  much 
as  she  longed  to  ask  questions,  was  half 
afraid  of  what  she  might  hear,  and  afraid 
too  of  doing  harm  to  the  invalid  by 
allowing  her  to  agitate  herself. 

But,  though  the  inmates  of  the  rectory 
were  willing  to  leave  Mrs.  Coulson  in  quiet 
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to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  coming  down- 
stairs, some  one  outside  must  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  what  went  on  within 
than  might  have  appeared  at  first  sight 
probable.  She  had  not  been  sitting  for 
half-an-hour  in  that  comfortable  little  room 
when  the  knocker  of  the  front-door  sound- 
ed gently ;  and  the  stupid  housemaid, 
opening  it,  was  confronted  by  a  tall,  well- 
dressed  man  whose  face  she  knew. 

c  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Coulson  ?'  asked  he,  in 
an  off-hand  tone ;  and  the  girl  actually 
turned  to  conduct  him  in,  then  paused  and 
hesitated,  with  some  glimmerings  of  reason 
dawning  upon  her  mind. 

c  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  sir,'  she  said. 
1  Mrs.  Coulson's  been  ill,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
rond's  out.' 

c  I  didn't  ask  to  see  the  rector,  my  good 
girl,  and  Mrs.  Coulson  is  my  housekeeper, 
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not  his.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  show 
me  to  her  at  once.' 

His  cool  air  of  command  took  away  her 
presence  of  mind,  as  he  intended  it  should. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  choice  but  to  lead 
him  down  a  little  passage,  and  point  out 
to  him  the  door  of  '  nurse's  room.' 

Then  she  turned  and  left  him.  with  a 
vague  idea  of  washing  her  hands  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  went  back  to  her  pantry 
and  the  rubbing  of  her  silver.  And  then, 
after  an  instant,  with  another  momentary 
flash  of  intellect,  she  hurried  across  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room,  hardly  waiting 
to  tap  at  the  door. 

1  Miss    Elizabeth  !     Mr.  Harris  is  here  ! 

He  wanted  to   see  that Mrs.  Coulson  ; 

and  he  is  gone  in  to  see  her.  I  don't  knoAv 
if  I  did  right  to  let  him  in.' 

Elizabeth    started   to    her   feet.     There 
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was  no  time  to  waste  in  blaming  Sarah,  or 
in  thinking  of  her.  The  house  was  in- 
vaded by  a  man  whom  Mr.  Walrond  had 
never  of  late  tolerated,  or  even  greeted  in 
the  street.  And  the  fact  that  he  had 
stretched  such  a  point  and  made  good  his 
entrance  showed  that  he  had  an  end  to 
gain,  and  certainly  no  good  one.  What 
could  he  want  with  that  poor  creature  hut 
to  draw  her  back  to  him,  to  silence  her, 
by  fair  means  or  foul ;  that,  as  she  herself 
had  said,  she  might  hold  her  tongue  and 
lose  her  soul  ? 

Elizabeth  feared  the  face  of  no  man,  de- 
spite her  maidenly  gentleness.  Her  inno- 
cent ignorance,  linked  to  the  inheritance 
of  her  father's  high  spirit,  made  her  fearless. 
John ,  in  her  place ,  would  certainly  have  gone 
to  confront  Thornton  Harris ;  but  not  half 
so  swiftly  and  eagerly  as  she  now  hurried 
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across  the  hall,  and  down  the  passage,  and 
opened  the  door,  without  ceremony. 

The  sick  woman  was  leaning  forward  in 
her  arm-chair,  her  dark  hollow  eyes  fixed 
and  eager,  with  an  expression  that  was 
hard  to  read ;  and  her  thin  fingers  clutch- 
ing the  arms  of  the  chair,  as  though  some 
invisible  force  was  drawing  her  from  it, 
which  she  resisted  thus. 

Before  her  stood  Thornton  Harris  ;  his 
steely  eyes  fixed  ivpon  hers  with  a  curious 
compelling  look ;  his  hands  holding  his 
riding-whip  cross-wise,  and  his  arms  hang- 
ing down  before  him.  Certainly  he  had 
not  had  time  to  say  much  to  his  late  house- 
keeper. Perhaps  he  had  said  nothing  at 
all ;  perhaps  the  mere  glance  of  his  eye 
was  almost  enough,  to  this  poor  creature 
who  for  ten  years  had  followed  it  like  a 
dog,  and  trembled  at  his  frown. 
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Even  at  Elizabeth's  entrance  she  did  not 
take  her  eyes  from  her  master's  face  ;  but 
a  sudden  look  of  relief  came  over  her  own, 
and  she  half  put  out  a  hand,  as  if  grasp- 
ing at  some  prop  that  might  sustain  her. 

Mr.  Harris  started,  took  off  his  hat, 
which  hitherto  he  had  not  removed,  and 
bowed  politely,  while  Elizabeth  passed 
him  with  no  more  recognition  than  a  look, 
and  took  the  sick  woman's  hand. 

c  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Walrond,'  he 
began,  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone. 
'  The  rector  is  out,  I  hear.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  an  old 
servant  of  mine.  I  had  not  heard  of  it 
till  late  last  night,  when  I  came  home.  I 
should  have  been  very  willing  to  take  the 
poor  thing  in  myself,  for  she  served  me 
very  fairly  for  ten  years.  In  fact,  I  called 
in  just  now  to  say  that  I  am  sending  down 
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for  her  to-night,  and  my  people  will  soon 
nurse  her  well  again.' 

The  hollow  eyes  flashed  at  the  eold  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  of  that  ten  years'  *  ser- 
vice,' but  Mrs.  Coulson  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  word  to  say.  Only  her  hand  tight- 
ened on  Elizabeth's,  and  her  looks,  as  if 
with  an  effort,  took  themselves  from  that 
baleful,  immovable  face  opposite,  and 
turned  towards  the  young  lady's. 

c  Mrs.  Coulson  is  my  father's  guest  just 
now,'  she  said,  coldly  and  clearly.  '  I  could 
not  think  of  letting  her  go  away  in  his 
absence,  even  if  she  were  fit  to  be  moved.' 

c  Not  if  she  were  his  invited  guest,'  said 
the  lawyer,  smoothly.  c  But  his  hospi- 
tality left  him  no  choice,  any  more  than 
necessity  left  to  her.  And  now  I  really 
cannot  permit  her  to  be  a  burden  on  him 
any  longer.' 
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1  You  must  discuss  that  with  my  father 

himself,  when  he  comes  back.' 

w  Excuse  me,  Miss  Walrond,  but  even 
your  hospitality  and  your  father's  does  not 
give    vou    a   right   to    interfere    with   the 

O  «/  a 

liberty  of  the  subject!  The  proper  place 
for  my  servant  is  in  my  house,  and  I  must 
really  insist  upon  having  her  conveyed 
there.' 

'  Not  if  she  does  not  wish  to  go,  Mr. 
Harris.' 

c  She  does  wish  it.' 

He  had  purposely  spoken  in  as  sneering 
and  contemptuous  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume,  but  Elizabeth  did  not  flinch.  And 
he  looked  not  at  her,  but  at  the  hapless 
creature  for  whom  they  were  contending, 
like  Satan  and  the  Archangel  for  the  body 
of  Moses. 

Those  soft  clear  eyes  of  Elizabeth's  had 
too  much  of  her  father  in  them  to  be  plea- 
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sant  for  rogues  to  face.  Innocence  is 
always  hard  for  such  to  face,  I  believe  ; 
but  innocence  backed  by  a  good  deal  of 
native  shrewdness  and  courage  is  a  power 
indeed — Una  and  her  lion  in  one. 

c  She   does  wish  it,'  repeated  Thornton 
Harris,  boldly;  and    Elizabeth  answered, 
laconically  enough, 
'  I  think  not.' 

'  Mrs.  Coulson !'  he  asked,  bending  for- 
ward, c  do  you  not  intend  to  come  back  to 
my  house  when  I  send  for  you?  Remem- 
ber !  it  is  your  last  chance.' 

Her  last  chance  of  what  ?  Elizabeth 
could  hardly  guess,  but  she  felt  the  thin 
hand  tighten  on  hers  till  she  could  almost 
have  cried  out. 

c  Don't  let  me  go !'  gasped  the  faint, 
husky  voice.  c  I  shall  go  if  he  tells  me  to. 
Don't  let  me !' 

'  You  hear !'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
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c  She  will  do  my  bidding,  as  she  should. 
You  will  hardly  dare  to-  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  detaining  her,  Miss  Walrond.' 

c  I  dare  not  let  her  go  !  And,  to  speak 
plainly,  Mr.  Harris,  nothing  but  foree 
should  make  me  do  so.  And  my  father's 
man  is  in  the  yard  and  three  strong  women- 
servants  in  the  house,  and  plenty  of  the 
village  people  within  call.  So  I  think  you 
will  hardly  venture  to  use  force.' 

L  I  eertainlv  should  not  do  anything  so 
absurd,'  he  answered,  trying  to  hide  his 
bitter  chagrin  under  a  contemptuous  smile. 
'  This  is  a  rather  ridiculous  way  of  receiv- 
ing a  natural  and  reasonable  proposition, 
Miss  Walrond,  and  so  you  will  find  your 
father  will  think.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  my  father  will 
think.     Sarah  !  show  Mr.  Harris  the  door.' 

The  stupid  housemaid  must  have  been 
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hovering  very  near,  anxious  to  repair  her 
fault,  for  she  had  answered  the  bell  before 
it  had  done  sounding. 

Mr.  Harris  did  not  attempt  to  linger. 
Perhaps  he  had  never  expected  much  more 
than  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
word  of  warning,  though  he  had  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  secure  absolute  safety  in 
carrying  off  the  woman  from  this  refuge 
which  she  had  found,  and  where  she  might 
so  easily  do  him  harm.  He  looked  at  her 
with  the  same,  strange  mesmerist  glance 
with  which  he  had  first  held  her,  and  said 
significantly,  '  Remember!'  Then,  with  a 
slighting,  half-bow  to  Elizabeth,  as  though 
he  scorned  her  as  a  meddlesome  child,  he 
strolled  out  of  the  door,  with  nothing  in 
his  looks  that  betokened  any  consciousness 
of  defeat,  but  with  black,  bitter  wrath  in 
his  heart. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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At  the  door  in  the  back-yard  his  man 
was  waiting,  the  same  bullet-headed  indi- 
vidual whose  zeal  on  one  occasion  got  Har- 
old Malreward  into  trouble.  He  was  hold- 
ing Harris's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  beside 
him  stood  a  little  pony,  harnessed  to  a  small 
low  cart. 

c  You  may  take  that  back,  Johnson. 
She's  not  coming,'  said  his  master  shortly, 
taking  the  bridle  from  him.  '  Find  out 
somehow  when  Mr.  Walrond  is  expected  to 
leave  home  again,  and  let  me  know  when 
I  come  back.' 

'Yes,  sir.     Am  I  to  sit  up  for  you  ?' 

c  No  !  I'm  going  to  Colgrave,  and  very 
likely  I  shan't  be  back  till  to-morrow. 
Leave  things  ready  in  case  I  should  come 
back,  but  don't  expect  me.' 

Johnson  climbed  into  the  cart  and  drove 
away,  and  Harris  paused  a  moment,  lean- 
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ing  against  his  horse's  shoulder,  and  look- 
er    c 

ing  round  on  the  rambling  old  house  and 
stables  with  a  keen,  meditative  glance,  as 
if  considering  ways  and  means.  Then  he 
too  mounted,  turned  out  of  the  yard,  and 
rode  away  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Col- 
grave,  on  the  road  that  led  to  Scarrisdale 
Moor  and  Aldersford. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


come! 


Here  was  I  with  my  arm,  and  heart, 
And  brain,  all  yours  for  a  word,  a  want 
Put  into  a  look — just  a  look,  your  part. 

K.  Browning. 

The  lawyer  had  hardly  left  the  room  when 
Mrs.  Coulson  turned  to  Elizabeth  with  a 
pitiful  desperate  eagerness  in  her  worn, 
white  face  and  sunken  eyes. 

1  The  parson  !'  she  said.  fc  Ask  him  to 
come  to  me.  I  haven't  told  him  yet,  and 
I  was  forgetting ' 


c  My  father  is  gone   out.     He  will  not 
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be  home  till  late,'  answered  Elizabeth, 
compassionately.  c  You  shall  see  him  to- 
morrow.' 

c  He  will  come  for  me  again  before  then, 
and  make  me  go  somehow,  and  never  let 
me  tell.  And  I've  sworn  falsely  already, 
and  brought  the  curse  on  me,  and  it  will 
never  be  lifted  off  until  I've  told.  I  want 
to  tell  now,  quickly,  before  he  comes  and 
looks  at  me  again.' 

c  He  shall  not  come  !  Don't  be  afraid  ; 
we  won't  let  him  in.' 

6  But  I  must  tell,  for  all  that.  I  might 
die  to-night  and  go  straight  to  the  burning 
name.     I'll  tell  you.'' 

Elizabeth  hesitated  a  moment.  The 
woman  seemed  only  half-sane,  between  her 
weakness  and  her  terror,  and  yet  she 
seemed  bent  on  speaking,  and  possibly  she 
might  be  more  inclined  to   speak  the  un- 
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varnished  truth  now  than  in  her  calmer 
moments,  as  in  vino  Veritas. 

c  If  you  tell  me,  you  must  tell  my  old 
nurse  too,'  she  said  at  last.  c  She  is  quite 
safe.  She  will  repeat  nothing  unless  I  tell 
her,  but  I  must  have  some  one  to  hear 
your  story  with  me — to  help  me  to  remem- 
ber it.' 

An  unwilling  look  showed  itself  for  a 
moment  in  Mrs.  Coulson's  face.  Even  then 
she  had  jealousy  enough  left  to  distrust 
the  woman  of  her  own  rank,  who  would 
certainly  distrust  her.  But  the  hunger 
for  confession,  the  longing  to  share  the 
burden  that  she  had  so  long  borne  alone, 
prevailed. 

4  I'll  tell  you,'  she  said.  c  But  she  may 
be  there  if  you  choose.' 

Elizabeth  certainly  did  choose.  She  had 
great  belief  in  nurse's  untutored  shrewd- 
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ness  and  powers  of  judgment,  and  in  spite 
of  her  pity  for  this  poor  creature  she  could 
not  help  having  a  suspicion  that  what  they 
were  going  to  hear  now  would  perhaps  be 
very  different  from  what  some  one  else 
would  hear  when  she  had  recovered  herself 
a  little  and  had  time  to  c  make  up '  a  tale. 

c  I've  sworn  falsely  on  the  Book,  in  the 
court  of  justice,'  began  Mrs.  Coulson,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Elizabeth's  gentle  com- 
passionate face,  and  ignoring  old  nurse's 
keen,  watchful  looks  in  the  background. 
'  Can  they  put  me  in  prison  for  that  ?' 

1 1  don't  know.  Xot  for  lono-  anvhow,  I 
should  think,  if  you  tell  the  truth  now  and 
try  to  make  up  for  it.' 

1 I  don't  care  much  if  they  do  !  It'll  not 
be  as  bad  as  what  I've  had  to  go  through 
ever  since.     Will  Heme  warned  me  that 
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the  black  curse  would  come  on  me,  body 
and  soul,  and  wither  the  marrow  in  my 
bones.  And  that  is  Avhat  I  feel  like.  But 
I  didn't  mind  about  it  at  first.  He  laughed 
and  said  it  was  nothing,  and  I'd  not  done 
his  bidding  all  those  years  to  turn  back 
for  a  trifle.' 

'  Who  told  you  to  do  it,  then  ?' 
'  Harris  !  The  man  I  loved — that  pre- 
tended once  to  love  me — that  said  just 
now  that  I'd  served  him  "  fairly  "  for  ten 
years  !  Served  him  ?  If  I  hadn't  served 
him — ay,  and  better  than  fairly  !  —  I 
shouldn't  be  what  I  am  now.  But  I'll 
serve  him  this  once  more  as  he  should  be 
served !  and  I'll  not  lose  my  soul  for  him. 
He's  had  enough  of  me  without  that ! ' 

'  You  are  tiring  yourself  out,'  said 
Elizabeth,  gently  and  firmly.  c  Tell  us 
what  it  was  he  made  you  swear.' 
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:  I  told  them,  in  that  court  of  justice — 
and  kissed  the  Book — that  he  came  in  just 
as  usual  on  that  night  when  Sam  Crofton 
was  murdered.  It  was  a  lie  !  He  came  in 
without  his  neckcloth,  and  the  collar  of  his 
shirt  was  torn  in  two.  And  I  swore  that 
the  pin  that  they  showed  me  of  his  had 
been  lost  long  before  ;  and  that  I  thought 
Will  Heme  had  taken  it.  It  had  been  lost 
before,  and  I  had  found  it,  and  brought  it 
him,  and  seen  him  stick  it  into  his  neck- 
cloth that  very  day.' 

1  If  you  had  told  that,  would  the  murder 
have  been  brought  home  to  him?'  asked 
the  young  girl,  with  wide  dilating  eyes. 

c  I  don't  know  !  He  thought  so,  for  he 
promised  me — he  half- promised  to  marry 
me  if  I'd  say  what  he  told  me  !' 

L  Was  that — all  you  knew?' 

:  Nay  !     There  was  something  more,  and 
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lie  doesn't  know  that  I  know  it.  If  I  had 
told  him,  I  think  he  would  have  killed  me. 
There  was  a  letter.  It  was  brought  out  at 
the  trial,  and  Harris  was  surprised  enough. 
But  little  he  knew  how  it  got  there  !' 

c  How  was  it?' 

L  You  see,  Will  Heme's  mother  was  a 
cousin  of  mine ;  for  she  was  no  gipsy,  only 
her  folks  and  my  folks  went  with  the  gip- 
sies at  times.  And  I  was  glad  to  have  him 
come  to  the  place,  for  I  was  lonesome 
enough,  and  I  told  him  more,  maybe,  than 
I  should.  He  put  me  up  to  try  to  get  into 
Harris's  secrets,  that  he  might  be  afraid  to 
break  with  me,  or  to  take  anyone  in  my 
place,  and  between  us  we  got  into  one  of 
his  hiding-places,  long  ago,  and  I  found 
some  letters  and  showed  one  of  them  to 
Will.  And  Will  kept  it,  and  would  never 
let  me  have  it  to  put  back,  though  I  begged 
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it  of  him  many  a  time,  for  I  was  afraid  of 
my  life.  I  never  saw  anything  of  it  till  it 
came  out  at  the  trial,  and  then  they  said  it 
was  from  Squire  Malreward's  wife  to  her 
husband.     But  Harris  wrote  it.' 

c  How  do  you  know  that?' 

c  It's  in  his  writing — part  of  it  !  There 
were  the  same  words,  over  and  over  again, 
part  in  his  writing,  and  part  in  what's 
meant  for  some  one  else's.  He  could  write 
pretty  much  like  anyone  he  chose,  but  this 
was  only  as  though  he'd  been  trying  his 
hand  a  bit.  I  knew  it  well  enough.  I 
looked  every  minute  to  hear  some  one  say 
that  it  was  his  hand.  But  no  one  did. 
And  I  think  he  guessed  that  it  was  through 
me  somehow  that  it  had  come  out,  for  he 
never  spoke  kindly  to  me  after.  But  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  me.  He  said  I  could 
be  put   in    prison    for  perjury  if  I  dared 
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to  tell,  and  no  one  would  believe  me.' 
She  was  silent,  resting  her  chin  upon 
her  thin  hands,  her  eyes  full  of  smoulder- 
ing, resentful  fire,  her  lips  moving  still, 
as  if  she  were  counting  up  old  injuries. 

1 1  hope  they  will  believe  me,'  she  said 
at  last.  c  I'd  like  to  see  him  ruined  and 
disgraced — hanged,  maybe.  But  it  was 
not  for  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
...  I  daren't  hold  my  tongue  any  longer. 
I  got  worse  every  day,  and  Will  told  me 
it  was  because  I'd  sworn  to  a  lie.  And 
the  young  parson  came  and  told  me  that  I 
was  living  in  sin,  and  that  I  was  on  the 
road  to  hell.  And  Harris  laughed  in  my 
face  when  I  said  that  he'd  promised  to 
marry  me.  Then  I  got  up  very  early  one 
morning  and  went  away.  I'd  felt  all  night 
as  if  I  were  dying ;  and  I  was  afraid  I'd 
die  before  I  could  speak  out !    I  knew  he'd 
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never  let  me  speak  while  I  was  near  him 
...  I  felt  better  already,  as  I  went  along  ; 
and  I  thought  maybe  the  curse  would  be 
taken  away !  .  .  .  But  I  didn't  know  who 
to  tell,  and  when  I  got  to  my  own  people 
they  thought  I  was  crazy.  And  then  I 
got  worse  again,  and  I  thought  I  must 
come  back  here  and  tell  Parson  AValrond, 
because  even  Harris  is  afraid  of  him.  But 
I  don't  know  what  happened  on  the  way 
here.' 

L  My  father  will  see  you  to-morrow,  and 
you  must  tell  all  this  to  him,'  said  Eliza- 
beth, after  a  pause.  c  He  won't  be  hard  on 
you.  But  he  will  advise  you  what  to  do 
for  the  best,  and  how  to  undo  the  harm 
that  you  may  have  done.' 

c  I  never  thought  much  of  that,'  she 
answered,  simply,  fixing  her  hollow  eyes 
on  Elizabeth's  face ;  while  over  her  shoul- 
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der  nurse  looked  at  her  young  lady  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  kindly  but  scorn- 
ful smile.  c  I  want  the  curse  taken  off  me  ! 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it  if  he  hadn't  bade 
me.  I've  never  done  any  harm  but  what 
he  made  me  do — the  curse  ought  to  be  on 
him,  not  on  me.' 

She  half  turned  from  them  again,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  by  the 
long  story  and  all  the  emotions  that  it  had 
called  up,  and  having  apparently  said  all 
her  say.  Perhaps  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  anything  very  strong  in 
her  character  except  the  love  and  fear  that 
was  now  soured  into  hate  and  fear,  and  a 
very  decided  tinge  of  superstition  that  had 
made  her  miserable  in  wrong-doing  with- 
out being  able  to  keep  her  from  it. 

Nurse  looked  unutterable  things,  but 
she   made  no  remark,  and  took   out   her 
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knitting  as  if  she  meant  to  mount  guard 
over  Mrs.  Coulson  for  the  present. 

And  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  discuss 
the  story  before  the  chief  actor  in  it,  and 
softly  went  away,  shocked  and  awed  by 
what  had  been  to  her  a  new  revelation  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  world.  But  yet  her 
pulses  were  tingling  with  excitement,  and 
a  sort  of  hope.  This  woman's  confession, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  opened  a 
vista  of  all  manner  of  unknown  possi- 
bilities. If  Thornton  Harris  was  in  truth 
a  murderer,  and  that  letter  a  forgery,  surely 
the  dishonour  of  Harold's  father,  and  the 
slur  cast  on  Harold's  birth,  might  well  be 
part  of  the  same  vile  conspiracy. 

She  paced  the  drawing-room  in  restless 
impatience,  half  longing  for  her  father  to 
come  back  that  he  might  hear  it  all,  half 
dreading  lest  his  cooler  reason  and  wider 
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experience  might  shatter  all  her  hopes, 
and  Mrs.  Conlson's  story  break  clown  upon 
repetition. 

Presently  the  house  seemed  to  grow  un- 
bearable to  her.  with  suspense  hanging 
over  her  like  a  fog  in  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  breathe.  Elizabeth  wrapped  a 
shawl  round  her  and  stepped  out  into  the 
garden,  flooded  just  now  with  pale  spring 
sunlight  from  a  sun  not  far  from  its  set- 
ting. And  up  and  down  the  walks  she 
paced  again,  while  still  those  thoughts 
went  with  her;  and  as  she  turned  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  long,  irregular  facade 
of  the  house,  the  old  familiar  home  looked 
strange  to  her,  thinking  of  that  poor,  weak, 
wicked  creature  sitting  there  and  holding 
the  thread  of  two  men's  lives  in  her  fal- 
tering, untrustworthy  hands. 

Elizabeth  was  c  religious,'  as  girls  of  her 
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temperament  and  education  generally  are. 
But  it  had  been  in  a  simple,  childlike,  un- 
reasoning fashion,  such  as  can  hardly  go 
through  life  unchanged  with  any  man  or 
woman.  Sooner  or  later — and  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better — comes  some  crisis  of 
doubt  and  trouble,  some  suggestion  of  '  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,'  that  finds  the  old 
formulas  inedequate,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
old  understanding  of  them. 

Mrs.  Couls on's  story  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  one  perhaps,  but  it  was  the 
darkest  Elizabeth  had  yet  heard,  and  the 
sorest  trial  her  faith  had  yet  had.  It 
opened  a  vista  of  the  far-working  powers 
of  evil,  such  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of; 
a  picture  of  Satan  playing  at  chess,  and 
moving  men  and  women  here  and  there  at 
his  will.  Thornton  Harris  had  certainly 
triumphed  so  far,  and,  if  he  were   eventu- 
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ally  to  be  checkmated,  it  would  be  more 
by  evil  than  good.  Mrs.  Coulson  repented 
after  a  fashion,  certainly,  but  if  she  did 
confess  and  amend,  it  would  only  be  under 
terror  of  hell-fire,  through  threats  of  phy- 
sical, material  punishment  such  as  Eliza- 
beth could  never  have  brought  herself  to 
use,  though  John  apparently  did  not  dis- 
dain them.  And  Harold  had  been  cheated 
out  of  name  and  fame  and  happiness,  by 
sleight  of  men  and  plots  of  unimagined 
wickedness  ;  while,  if  he  was  ever  to  regain 
his  rightful  place,  it  would  be  through 
more  wickedness,  and  by  fighting  evil  with 
evil — as  if  rogues  must  needs  fall  out 
before  honest  men  could  come  by  their 
own. 

It  was  a  dark  side  of  the  world,  to  be 
suddenly  presented  to  a  girl  who  had 
grown    up    thinking   her    father's    broad, 
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cheery  optimism  the  only  view  to  be  taken 
of  life. 

And  after  the  first  moment  of  dismayed 
discouragement  Elizabeth's  heart  and  soul 
revolted  against  it,  as  they  had  done 
when  some  book  she  read  had  seemed  to 
make  the  worse  the  better  reason,  and 
evil  stronger  than  good.  Was  this  Real 
Life? — Who  cared?  There  was  an  Ideal 
more  real  than  this — deeper  rooted  in  the 
eternal  realities.  The  Right  should  con- 
quer, and  not  by  base  weapons  either ; 
and  Truth  wear  her  white  robes  unstained. 
Ay  !  and — since  a  woman  must  always 
have  her  individual  human  interest — 
Harold  Malreward  should  be  a  martyr,  or 
a  hero,  and  shame  his  enemies  by  silent 
endurance,  or  conquer  them  by  fair  and 
chivalrous  means. 


h  2 
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Along  the  lowest  path  in  the  rectory 
garden  the  nut-trees  interlaced  themselves 
overhead,  and  showed  their  topmost  boughs 
temptingly  just  above  the  high  wall  that 
screened  it  from  the  lane.  At  one  end  of 
the  path  was  a  door  in  the  wall,  kept 
locked  at  times  lest  temptation  should 
prove  too  strong  for  the  honesty  of  the 
village  boys,  and  seldom  used,  even  when 
left  on  the  latch,  by  anyone  not  of  the 
family. 

From  the  farther  end  of  the  long  walk 
Elizabeth  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  and 
turned,  with  a  momentary  idea  that  it 
must  be  her  father,  or  John,  who  had 
entered.  An  instant's  thought  told  her 
that  it  could  not  well  be  either.  But,  when 
she  saw  who  it  really  was,  she  was  ready 
to  believe  for  a  moment  that  her  eyes  de- 
ceived her.     For  it  was  Harold  Malreward 
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himself  who  dashed  in  at  the  open  door, 
glanced  hurriedly  round  the  garden,  and 
walked  swiftly  down  the  path  towards  her. 
He  looked  as  though  he  had  been  running 
far  and  fast,  though  his  face  was  pale 
rather  than  flushed.  His  shoulders  were 
still  set  back  in  the  resolute  pose  of  one 
who  sets  himself  to  husband  wind  and 
strength,  while  yet  making  all  possible 
speed,  and  his  broad  chest  heaved  with 
deep-drawn  panting  breaths. 

c  Is — Harris — here  !'  he  gasped,  almost 
before  those  rapid  steps  had  brought  him 
within  earshot,  and  the  strained  eagerness 
of  his  voice  matched  well  the  strained 
endurance  of  his  looks. 

4  No  ;  he  is  gone,'  answered  Elizabeth, 
promptly. 

'  How — long?' 

4 1  don't  know.    At  least  an  hour,  I  think.' 
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Harold  stood  still,  and  flung  one  hand 
above  his  head  with  a  mocking,  triumphant 
gesture. 

c  Too  late !'  he  cried,  still  breathlessly, 
with  the  strangest  mingling  of  triumph 
and  disappointment  in  his  face.  c  Too 
late  ! — and  the  devil — will  have  his  due — 
after  all !' 

He  leaned  against  a  tree-stem,  breathing 
fast  and  deep,  taking  off  his  hat  to  let  the 
cool  evening  air  breathe  on  his  forehead, 
where  the  thick,  dark  hair  lay  damp  and 
matted. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Elizabeth, 
anxiously.  '  No  !  never  mind — don't  try 
to  talk  now.  Come  and  sit  down  here, 
and  rest.' 

There  was  a  low  garden- seat  close  by, 
and  Harold  flung  himself  upon  it  willingly 
enough,  leaning  back,  and  looking  up  with 
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the  same  expression  into  her  puzzled  face, 
as  she  stood  before  him  full  of  wonder  and 
smothered  impatience. 

4  What  does  it  mean  ?'  he  said,  presently. 
' 1  wish  I  could  tell  you  !  I  should  know 
then,  perhaps,  why  I  was  fool  enough  to 
run  seven  miles  or  so  on  the  chance  of 
savins;  a  villain  from  meeting  with  his 
deserts.  But  you  ought  to  know,  for  I 
believe  it  was  all  your  doing !' 

4  My  doing?' 

'  Ay  !  Your  brother  stepped  between 
me  and  my  revenge  once,  and  if  I  let  him 
do  it,  it  was  half  for  the  sake  of  my  little 
play-fellow,  who  helped  me  all  she  could, 

and  was   sorry  for  me  !     And  to-day 

Well !  when  I  knew  there  were  to  be  six 
of  them  upon  one,  I  remembered  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  hear  that  I  had  had 
a  hand  in  it,  and  that  at  best  I   should 
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have  to  confess  to  you  that  \  knew ' 

He  was  speaking  quietly  enough  now — 
almost  meditatively — in  the  reaction  after 
the  fierce  strain  and  fiercer  excitemeni 
jim  checked  and  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Bu1  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  how  enig- 
matical liis  speech  must  seem  to  his  eager 
hearer. 

•Knew  what?'  asked  Elizabeth,  trem- 
bling. 

c  I  beg  your  pardon  !  T  forgot  I  had 
not  confessed  already.  V<>\\  see,  [guessed 
before  to-day  that  Thornton  Harris 
possibly  in  danger  of  being  served  as  he 
served  his  partner.  But  I  did  not  know 
till  to-day  thai  the  time  was  fixed,  or  that 
he  was  to  have  six  of  them  upon  him. 
And  when  I  heard  that  \  started  off,  like 
a  fool,  to  warn  him.  I  daresay  he  wouldn't 
have    believed   me!     But    I   meant  to  do 
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that  much  to  give  him  fair  play,  for  your 
sake.' 

1  For  my  sake  ?  What  had  I  to  do  with 
it?'  she  asked,  speaking  sharply  in  her 
suspense.  c  Do  you  mean  that  this  wicked- 
ness is  ^oiiio'  on  somewhere  now,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  stop  it  ?' 

'  Too  late  ?  Yes  !  By  an  hour — it 
seems — though  I  lost  no  time  on  the  way. 
And  now,  what  happens  is  no  fault  of 
mine  !' 

He  laughed,  as  he  ended,  exultantly, 
and  Elizabeth  glanced  at  him,  and  Tip  at 
the  house,  and  pressed  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

1  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done,  then?' 

c  Is  your  father  at  home  ?' 

1  No !' 

1  When  will  he  be  back?' 

c  Not  till  late  to-night !' 
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c  All !  And  the  nearest  magistrate  in 
his  absence  is  Cowleyshaw,  five  miles  be- 
yond Aldersford !  Xo  !  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  why  should  we  care?  Let 
him  get  what  he  has  wrought  for  !' 

There  was  fierce  triumph  enough  in  the 
look  that  met  Elizabeth's.  Was  there  no- 
thing else  ?  She  half  turned  away,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  over  her  face ;  trying  hard 
to  think.  Present  to  her  mind  all  the 
while  was  that  other  figure  of  which 
Harold  knew  nothing — Mrs.  Coulson,  with 
her  strange  confession  and  spasmodic  re- 
morse. If  her  story  was  true,  it  would  be 
to  Harold's  interest  to  save  Harris  ;  and 
yet — should  she  tell  him  ?  Xo  !  save  as  a 
last  resource  !  Let  him  save  himself  first 
— let  the  nobler  self,  that  had  triumphed 
once,  triumph  again,  and  once  for  all ! 

'  Elizabeth,'  he  said,  more  gently,  c  are 
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you  crying  ?    Surely  you  do  not  think  him 
worth  that?' 

6  I  might  cry,  for  you,'  she  answered, 
turning  upon  him  proudly ,  '  if  I  thought 
you  were  really  letting  yourself  be  beaten, 
as  you  say.  But  I  am  only  thinking  how 
you  are  to  save  him/ 

'/save  him?     Why?' 

c  Because  you  ought,  and  will.  Be- 
cause he  is  your  enemy,  and  you  are 
bound  to  deal  fairly  and  generously  by 
him,  whoever  does  not.  Because  you 
knew  that,  and  came  all  this  way  to  try  to 
save  him.' 

She  looked  like  a  slender,  girlish  pro- 
phetess, with  her  cheeks  so  pale  with 
passion,  and  her  clear  eyes  so  full  of  light. 
And  Harold  looked  at  her  thoughtfully, 
without  a  word,  the  baleful  exultation 
dying  out  of  his  inscrutable  gipsy  eyes. 
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c  Come,'  she  said.  c  Where  is  this  thing 
to  be  done,  and  when  ?  Could  a  fast  horse 
take  you  there  in  time?' 

c  Possibly,'  he  answered,  in  an  unmoved 
tone. 

c  Thank  heaven !  my  father  took  the 
roan  with  him  to-day.  The  mare  is  in  the 
stable,  and  fresh  ;  and  I  lend  her  to  you. 
Kill  her,  if  you  must,  but  get  there  in 
time.' 

c  And  what  then  ?' 

c  You  must  warn  that  man — fight  for 
him — save  him,'  she  said,  her  voice  grow- 
ing more  confident  in  its  insistance,  in 
spite  of  his  unmoved  face.  '  And  you  will 
be  glad  all  your  life  after.     Come  !' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  caught  it, 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

1 1  will !'  he  said,  with  curt  emphasis  ; 
and   for    an    instant  they  stood    hand   in 
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hand,  Elizabeth  dumb  with  the  joy  of  her 
success. 

•  I  must  take  the  mare,'  he  said.  •  I  will 
not  kill  her,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  there  is 
little  enough  time  to  spare  !' 

1  I  know  !'  cried  she,  starting.  :  This  is 
the  nearest  way  to  the  stables.  I  can  show 
you  where  everything  is.' 

Along  the  narrow  garden  paths  she 
flashed  like  a  bird,  Harold  following ;  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  in  the  stable- 
yard. 

c  James  is  away,  as  usual,'  she  said,  look- 
ing round.  '  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
You  can  do  it  as  quickly  for  yourself,  and 
there  need  be  no  explanations.  There  is 
the  saddle,  and  there  the  bits.  She  wants 
the  curb.  I  believe.  And  here  is  a  whip, 
but  she  wants  little  of  that.' 

She  was  lifting  the  saddle  itself  from  the 
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tree,  when  Harold  interposed  and  took  it 
from  her ;  then,  weighing  the  light  hunt- 
ing-crop a  moment  in  her  hand,  she  laid  it 
down  and  vanished. 

c  I  shall  return  before  you  are  ready,' 
she  called  back  as  she  went ;  and,  indeed, 
before  he  had  drawn  the  last  strap  through 
its  buckle  she  was  by  his  side  again. 

'  Now,'  she  panted,  '  you  must  drink 
this,  and  put  this  in  your  pocket.  There  ! 
take  them,  and  wait  half  a  moment.  There 
is  something  more  yet.' 

The  first  was  a  brimming  glass  of  wine, 
not  by  any  means  unwelcome  to  Harold 
after  his  long  race ;  the  second  a  packet, 
presumably  of  provisions.  And  in  another 
moment  she  had  returned. 

'  Take  this,  too,  and  use  it  if  you  must !' 
she  said,  with  a  shiver,  half  of  excitement, 
and  only  half  of  fear. 
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1  Loaded?'  lie  asked,  as  lie  took  the  little 
pistol  from  her  hand. 

c  Yes  !  Father  showed  me  how,  not  long 
ago.' 

Harold  looked  curiously  into  her  pale 
little  face. 

c  Would  you  use  it,  if  you  were  in  my 
place  ?'  he  asked,  with  half  a  smile,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  hard  to  read. 

c  If  it  were  right — to  save  life  !'  she  an- 
swered, boldly. 

c  Well,  none  of  their  lives  are  worth 
much,  I  daresay  !  But  do  you  know  that 
you  are  putting  temptation  in  my  way, 
that  it  is  my  enemy  I  am  going  to  meet  ?' 

c  I  trust  you.  You  are  going  to  save 
him  !' 

c  I  suppose  so  !  Not  one  of  the  six  is  so 
great  a  villain  as  he  is,  but  six  to  one  is 
not  fair  play.' 
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He  thrust  the  pistol  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  turned  to  lead  the  mare  out ; 
and  Elizabeth  followed,  a  sudden  flush 
dyeing  her  face  up  to  the  roots  of  her  soft 
hair. 

4  Defend  yourself  with  it,  anyhow,'  she 
said,  steadily  enough.  c  I  have  persuaded 
you  to  go  into  danger  !  Don't  think  I  for- 
get that.  Don't  make  me  sorry  for  it  all 
my  life  long.' 

Suddenly,  as  she  ended,  her  lips  quiver- 
ed, and  two  great  tears  rose  as  suddenly 
in  her  wide,  imploring  eyes.  She  looked 
so  child-like  and  pathetic — she  who  a 
moment  before  had  been  a  gentler  Judith 
— that  Harold  rather  forgot  himself,  in  the 
hurry  of  departure,  with  the  mare  chafing 
to  be  off. 

'  Sorry  ?  You  ?'  he  said,  almost  passion- 
ately.    '  Should   a    man's  good   angel   be 
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sorry  for  having  lifted  him  out  of  the 
mire  ?  I  shall  thank  you  all  my  life  ;  and 
perhaps  if  I  were  to  get  killed  to-night  I 
should  have  reason  to  thank  you  most 
of  all.' 

'  But  don't  get  killed,  all  the  same  !'  an- 
swered Elizabeth,  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
but  forcing  her  lips  to  a  smile. 

1 1  will  not ;  and  he  shall  not  either,  if 
man  can  prevent  it !  Wish  me  good  speed, 
and  I'll  be  gone.' 

L  God  speed  you  !     God  keep  you  !' 

He  was  mounted  in  a  moment,  despite 
the  mare's  impatience,  and  out  of  the  yard 
in  another  moment,  and  out  of  sight  like  a 
figure  in  a  dream. 

And,  as  in  a  dream,  Elizabeth  was  aware 
still  of  a  warm  kiss  dropped  upon  her  little 
cold  fingers,  and  a  pressure  that  had  left 
them  tingling. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Motionless  she  stood  till  the  last  echo  of 
the  mare's  swift  feet  had  died  away  in  the 
distance ;  then  stole  silently  back  into  the 
house,  and  gathered  up  the  traces  of  her 
late  hasty  preparations,  moving  to  and  fro 
with  noiseless  mechanical  neatness,  while 
her  thoughts  were  following  that  wild  pair, 
horse  and  rider,  on  their  wild  flight  she 
knew  not  where. 

And  then —  Well !  no  one  knows  what 
the  Spartan  women  did  after  they  had 
spoken  those  brave  words  abont  the  shields, 
and  had  watched  their  husbands,  and  sons, 
and  lovers  go  marching  out — a  gallant 
show — till  the  misty  distance  hid  them  even 
from  eyes  that  love  made  keen.  Perhaps 
they  wept  and  wrung  their  hands,  after 
the  men  were  gone,  though  they  had  no 
look  but  of  scorn  for  him  who  stayed  be- 
hind.    And  perhaps    Elizabeth  wept  and 
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trembled  too,  though  she  had  sent  Harold 
on  his  way  like  any  Spartan  dame,  and 
would  not,  even  now,  have  lifted  a  finger 
to  hold  him  back. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HE  HAS  BEATEN  ME  AFTER  ALL. 

Some  die  laughing,  and  some  die  quaffing, 

And  some  die  high  on  tree  ; 

Some  die  playing,  and  some  die  praying, 

But  I  wot  sae  willna  we ! 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

That  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  while  Elizabeth  was  waiting  and 
watching  for  her  father,  a  slender,  wide- 
eyed  ghost,  cowering  over  the  justice- 
room  hre,  John  Walrond,  in  his  lodging  in 
Colgrave,  was  laying  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  prepared  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
curate  who  has  been  dutifully  obeying  his 
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vicar's  orders  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night. 

Luckily  for  him,  custom  was  beginning 
to  inure  him  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and,  like  most  people  who  have 
to  work  hard  under  orders,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  work  it- 
self, quite  apart  from  any  results.  There 
were  many  men  in  Colgrave,  and,  there- 
fore, many  minds  ;  and  some  amongst  the 
many  that  Mr.  Ravenstone,  and  even  John 
himself,  could  reach  and  touch.  And  in  their 
honest  rejoicing  over  these  'brands  snatch- 
ed from  the  burning'  they  could  escape  from 
the  thought  of  the  awful  fate  which  they 
honestly  believed  awaited  those  who  would 
not  listen  to  them, — as  is  mercifully  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  those  who  believe 
as  John  Walrond  did,  lest  every  earnest, 
thouofhtful  man  should  &0  mad. 
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How  long  he  had  been  asleep  he  did  not 
know,  but  certainly  he  was  far  in  the  land 
of  dreams  when  he  was  recalled  by  a  sound 
of  something  pattering  against  the  window- 
pane.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  lay  won- 
dering how  the  still,  tranquil  night,  upon 
which  he  had  looked  out  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  bed,  could  have  given 
birth  to  fierce  intermittent  rain  or  hail. 
Then  he  started  up,  suddenly  convinced 
that  what  had  roused  him  was  neither  rain 
nor  hail,  but  someone  throwing- small  stones 
against  the  window. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  streets  of 
Colgrave  were  very  imperfectly  lighted; 
but  looking  out  of  the  window  John  could 
discern  a  tall  dark  figure  standing  beside 
a  horse,  which  was  harnessed  to  a  nonde- 
script sort  of  light  cart..  The  figure  was 
as  tall  as  Mr.  Ravenstone's,  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  the  curate  fancied  it  must  be  his 
indefatigable  vicar.  But  the  voice  was  not 
that  of  Mr.  Ravens  tone,  though  it  was  one 
he  knew. 

L  Mr.  Walrond,  you  are  wanted,'  it  said. 
c  Dress  yourself  quickly,  and  come  down.' 

He  drew  back,  and  hurried  on  two  or 
three  garments  ;  wondering,  but  without 
the  thrill  of  pleasant  excitement  that  many 
young  men  would  have  felt.  Another 
moment,  and  a  sudden  thought  sent  him 
to  the  window  again. 

'  One  word !'  he  said.  c  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  at  home?' 

'No,  no!'  said  the  voice,  impatiently, 
yet  with  some  compunction  in  its  tone. 
'  It  is  up  at  Calton  Edge  you  are  wanted. 
Only  be  quick.' 

4  Calton  Edge '  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
John  Walrond's   mind.     It  was  six  miles 
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from  Colgrave,  and  he  had  done  no  ex- 
ploring  since  he  came  to  the  town,  being 
too  busy,  and,  indeed,  not  much  interested 
at  any  time  in  the  wild  and  almost  unin- 
habited districts  of  the  moor  edges. 

But  he  was  obedient,  and  dressed  him- 
self as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  out  in  the  street,  where, 
to  his  intense  surprise,  it  was  Harold  Mal- 
reward  who  turned  towards  him,  saying, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone, 

'  Have  you  your  overcoat?' 

•  Xo  !' 

'You  had  better  get  it.  It  is  cold  over 
the  hills  to-night.  Xow  !  which  is  the 
doctor's  house  ?  We  want  him  even  more 
than  you.' 

'  Dr.  Charlton  lives  in  this  street — there 
— next  to  the  corner.  But  Dr.  Rayner 
has  more  experience.' 
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c  Rayner  is  too  old  to  jump  tip  in  a 
hurry  and  rattle  up  to  C alt on  Edge. 
(Jump  in,  quick  !)  Charlton  must  do,  if 
he  is  at  home.' 

As  in  a  dream,  John  Walrond  obeyed ; 
pointed  out  the  night-bell  at  the  doctor's 
door,  heard  the  peal  which  the  other  made 
it  sound,  and  heard  the  peremptory  mes- 
sage which  he  delivered  to  the  sleepy 
man-servant.  There  was  an  odd  contrast 
between  the  young  man's  dress  and  his 
manner  of  speaking :  but  the  servant  was 
not  awake  enough  to  notice  it,  though 
John  Walrond  did.  Plainly,  Harold  Mal- 
reward  was  himself  again  that  night,  what- 
ever part  he  might  have  been  playing  of 
late,  or  might  need  to  play  again. 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  cart 
again,  and  they  were  rattling  along  the 
stony  street  and  out  of  the  town  as  fast  as 
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the  clumsily-made  but  powerful  horse 
could  go.  The  pace  at  which  they  were 
going  rather  took  away  John's  readiness 
to  question  his  companion ;  but  presently 
natural  curiosity  triumphed  over  the  in- 
clination to  sit  tight  and  hold  his  breath. 

c  I  have  complied  with  your  request,  Mr. 
Malreward,'  he  said,  c  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  we  are  going,  and  for  what 
purpose?' 

w  And  I — should  be  glad  to  leave  you  to 
find  out  for  yourself,'  answered  Harold, 
slowly,  after  a  moment.  c  But  I  have  no 
right  to  do  that.  All  that  I  can  tell  you 
you  ought  to  know.  Do  you  know  that 
you  saved  a  man's  life,  there  in  Colgrave, 
on  the  polling-clay?' 

1 1 — I  could  not  think  so  !'  stammered 
John  Walrond,  shocked  and  startled. 
c  You  would  have  rescued  him  just  the 
same  without  my  assistance.' 
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c  Should  I  ?  Well,  you  did  it,  and  you 
will  never  know  how  much  risk  you  ran 
in  doing  it.  But  to-night  his  time  was 
come,  I  suppose,  and  you  were  not  there; 
and  I  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use. 
And  he  is  done-for  this  time,  I  fear,  after 
all.' 

*  Done  for  ?  Do  you  mean  killed  ? — 
Mr.  Harris  ?' 

'  Killed  he  is  not,  or  I  should  not  be 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a  parson 
and  a  doctor  to  him.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  either  of  you  can  do  much 
for  him.  And  I — I  ought  to  be  glad  ;  and 
yet,  I  verily  believe,  I  am  fool  enough  to 
be  sorry!' 

He  laughed  as  he  ended  :  a  laugh  that 
told  far  less  of  mirth  than  of  body  and 
mind  confused  and  overstrained,  but  which 
horrified  his  hearer  still  more. 
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c  But — good  heavens  ! — do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Harris  has  met  with  foul 
play  ?' 

c  He  has  met  with  those  who  would  have 
done  to  him  as  he  did  to  another.  Foul 
play  it  was,  inasmuch  as  there  were  six  to 
one  ;  but  he  went  better  armed  than  they 
could,  and  they  knew  it.  But  I,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  meet  him,  one  to  one, 
thought  the  odds  too  heavy,  and  did  my 
best  to  interfere.  I  did  interfere,  and  what 
happened  afterwards  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
for  no  man  could  have  foreseen  it.' 

c  Was  it  a  plot,  then,  to  rob  and  murder 
him  ?  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  of 
it?' 

c  It  was  a  plot ;  and  I  came  to  know  of 
it  because  I  have  been  living  latelv  in  a 
world  that  you  know  very  little  of;  where 
men  have  no  home,  no  name,  no  character, 
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and  no  laws.  I  hope  they  have  no  souls  ! 
Hearts  they  have,  as  I  have  proved,  and 
can  bear  witness.  But  their  hearts  did  not 
speak  up  for  Thornton  Harris,  and  small 
blame  to  them !' 

'But,  why  did  you  not  inform  the 
police  ?' 

c  In  the  first  place,  because  I  hadn't 
time.  And,  if  I  had  had  time,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  should  have  clone  it. 
It  was  not  till — till  something  put  it  before 
me  in  a  new  light  that  I  really  began  to 
bestir  myself  in  the  matter.' 

1  Then,  if  the  wretched  man  dies,  I  fear 
his  blood  will  be  upon  your  head.' 

c  Possibly  !  And  yet  it  seemed  a  good 
deal  to  hold  back  from  having  it  on  my 
hand  instead.  I  meant  to  have  had  it  so 
at  one  time,  but  Fate — and  some  one  else 
— would  not  let  it  be.     Do  you  remember 
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directing  my  attention  to  a  Bible,  that 
night  when  your  father  locked  me  np  in 
a  room  in  his  house  ?' 

John  Walrond  faced  round  and  looked 
at  his  companion  uneasily.  A  very  real 
suspicion  crossed  him  that  this  young  man 
could  not  be  altogether  in  his  right  mind. 
He  had  not  sufficient  imagination  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  how  a  man  should  behave 
under  such  strange  circumstances,  but 
Harold's  mingling  of  real  regret  and  cool 
recklessness  seemed  to  him  altogether  un- 
natural, and  even  shocking. 

'  I  fear  I  didn't  use  it  as  you  proposed,' 
went  on  Harold,  in  the  same  tone,  c  but  I 
tried  his  fortune  with  it — or  my  own.  And 
there  came  up  a  text  about  vengeance, 
that  seemed  almost  too  apropos.  I  did  not 
intend  to  pay  any  heed  to  it,  practically, 
but   it   has  worked  itself  round   to  that, 
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nevertheless ;  so  that  here  am  I  doing  my 
best  for  him,  and  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  am  not  much,  to  blame  in  not  having 
done  more.' 

•  I  cannot  guess  to  what  you  refer!'  said 
the  other,  gently  and  somewhat  nervously. 

•  No  ?  Oh,  well !  it  doesn't  matter  !  I 
thought  you  knew  all  about  that.  You 
saved  his  life,  anyhow;  so,  to-night,  I  came 
to  you.  It  was  a  case  of  applying  to  the 
man's  friends,  and  I  don't  know  that  he 
has  an  v.* 

'  Where  and  when  did  it  happen  ?'  asked 
John,  after  a  moment,  during  which  he 
had  been  closely  studying  all  that  he  could 
see  of  his  companion's  looks. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  over  the  bare 
shoulder  of  the  moor  towards  which  they 
were  travelling.  But  her  face  was  coppery 
and  dim,  and  two   or  three   bars  of  cloud 
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lay  along  the  horizon,  from  between  which 
she  seemed  to  peer  as  through  a  prison- 
grate.  The  night  was  very  still,  though 
cold,  and  felt  somehow  more  like  autumn 
than  early  spring.  And  the  eerie  stillness 
of  those  upland  solitudes,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  their  errand,  sent  a  shiver  through 
John  Walrond's  bones. 

Harold  had  been  looking  straight  before 
him,  urging  on  the  horse  with  whip  and 
rein,  leaning  forward  as  if  he  would  infect 
the  creature  with  his  own  impatience,  yet 
speaking  abstractedly,  as  if  half  to  himself, 
or,  thinking  aloud.  But  at  this  direct 
question  he  looked  round,  drawing  him- 
self together,  perhaps,  physically  and 
mentally. 

'  Your  knowing  time  and  place  can  do 
no  harm,  I  suppose,'  he  said,  c  but  you 
will  see  that  I  must  be   careful,  for  the 
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sake  of  those  fellows  whom  /  won't  bring 
to  justice,  whoever  else  may  try  to  do  so. 
Well !  they  knew  that  he  had  money  with 
him,  and  that  he  was  coming  across  from 
Aldersford,  though  he  had  given  out  that 
he  was  gone  to  Colgrave,  yonder.  By 
rights  he  should  have  been  met  with  on 
Scarrisdale  Moor,  where  he  met  Crofton ; 
but  his  road  did  not  lie  that  way,  you  see  ! 
They  waited  for  him  up  on  Thansley  Edge, 
where  the  road  dips  down  suddenly  be- 
tween high  banks,  as  it  leaves  the  open 
ground ;  and  I  overtook  him  just  before 
he  got  there.' 

'Well?'  said  John  Walrond,  eagerly. 
This  story  seemed  to  him  in  the  last  de- 
gree bizarre  and  incredible,  and  yet  it  was 
too  consecutive  to  agree  with  the  idea  that 
had  crossed  him  just  before. 

Harold  gave  the  horse  a  cut  with  the 
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whip  and  looked  up  to  where  a  light  on 
Calton  Edge  was  beginning  to  twinkle  in 
the  far  distance,  like  a  star  just  below  the 
horizon. 

1  I  wonder  if  we  are  in  time,'  he  said, 
*  and  I  wonder  if  he  wishes  now  that  he 
had  believed  what  I  said  ?  .  .  .  I  had  spent 
ten  minutes  in  going  round  by  the  lodge 
to  pick  up  old  Bilson  the  keeper.  I  thought 
if  there  was  any  fighting  he  might  be  use- 
ful, and  he  would  never  have  forgiven  me 
if  he  had  been  out  of  it.  But  Harris  didn't 
believe  me,  and  he  wouldn't  come  back.  He 
pretended  to  suppose  that  I  was  mistaken ; 
but  I  believe  he  thought  it  was  a  plot,  and 
that  Bilson  and  I  were  conspiring  together 
to  fetch  him  back  into  danger.  He  wouldn't 
take  warning,  though  I  said  more  than 
ever  I  thought  to  have  said  to  him  while  I 
lived,  and  Bilson  spoke  up,  too.     He  went 
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on,  and  Bilson  and  I  exchanged  a  word  or 
two  and  followed  him.' 

He  let  his  voice  drop  as  if  utterly  weary 
of  the  subject,  but  when  his  companion 
made  a  movement  and  an  inarticulate 
sound  of  questioning,  he  went  on,  in  an 
indifferent,  almost  impatient  tone  : 

c  They  were  waiting  for  him,  of  course, 
in  the  hollow  way.  I  made  a  push,  and  had 
all  but  overtaken  him,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  them,  and  shouted  to  Bilson  to  come  on. 
The  rest  turned  and  ran,  I  believe,  but 
two  were  close  on  him,  and  there  was  one 
of  them  that  had  good  reason  to  stay ! 
One  caught  at  the  bridle,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  and  the  other  aimed  a  blow  at  him 
with  a  stick.  I  turned  that  with  my  riding- 
whip,  and  then — I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened !  He  put  his  horse  at  the  bank,  I 
suppose,  and  the  soil  crumbled  under  his 
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feet.  They  were  down  together,  and  he 
undermost,  the  next  minute  ;  and  I — went 
to  get  him  out.  That's  all  I  know  about 
it.' 

c  And  what  became  of  the  robbers?' 

1  They  ran  for  it,  I  conclude,  after  the 
rest.  Bilson  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  him.  We  got  him  from  under 
the  horse  at  last,  and  presently  on  to  a 
hurdle,  and  down  as  far  as  Mather's,  at 
Calton  Edge,  and  there  he  is  now.' 

c  Have  you  reason,  then,  to  think  him 
seriously  injured?' 

L  Bilson  says  that  he  can't  get  over  it, 
and  the  old  man  has  had  plenty  of  ex- 
perience,' answered  Harold,  with  a  quick 
shudder.  L  His  back  is  broken,  they 
think !  Hush ! — it  won't  bear  talking 
about !  I  wished  his  death — planned  it, 
as  you  know — but  not  such  a  death  in  life 
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as  it  will  be  if  lie  lives.  I  could  have 
killed  him  easily — so  easily  ! — but  I  tried 
to  save  him,  aud  failed.  And  I  am  sick  to 
death  of  the  whole  business.' 

John  WaLrond  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  what  to  say.  Perhaps  his  father,  in 
his  place,  would  have  felt  the  same  lack 
of  ideas  ;  but  Mr.  Walrond  had  a  belief 
in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  c  letting  alone,' 
which  was  not  shared  by  his  son.  He  was 
racking  his  brain  for  some  answer  to  make 
to  this  strange  confession,  that  had  been 
only  half-addressed  to  him,  and  had  opened 
his  lips  to  speak,  when  Harold's  quick 
gesture  checked  him,  and  the  young  man 
spoke  again  in  a  very  different  tone. 

c  We  shall  be  at  the  gate  in  a  moment, 
now.  Hold  tight ! — the  cross-road  here 
is  full  of  holes.  Will  you  hold  the  reins 
while  I  sret  down  ?' 
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They  were  iu  a  narrow  lane,  from  which 
they  passed,  through  a  crazy  wooden  gate- 
way, into  a  small  yard,  beyond  which,  in 
the  moonlight,  John  could  distinguish  a 
tiny  farmhouse,  no  bigger  or  better  than 
an  ordinary  labourer's  cottage,  save  for  the 
small  farm  buildings  that  adjoined  it  and 
surrounded  the  yard. 

Harold  whistled,  and  an  elderly  man 
came  out  of  the  house  and  went  to  the 
horse's  head,  and  John  carefully  dismounted 
from  the  cart. 

c  Listen !'  said  Harold,  holding  up  his 
hand  ;  and  the  other  listened,  he  knew  not 
what  for,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  loud 
breathing  of  the  tired  horse  and  the  gentle 
creaking  of  his  harness. 

c  The  doctor  is  coming,  and  not  far  be- 
hind us,'  said  Harold,  after  a  moment. 
'  Come  !  let  us  go  in.' 
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It  was  a  little  ordinary  cottage  kitchen 
that  the)'  saw  as  they  entered — a  picture 
of  homely,  ordinary  life,  raised  all  at  once 
into  tragedy  by  two  figures,  dimly  seen 
in  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire  and  one 
candle  that  burned  on  the  high  mantel- 
shelf. 

One  was  a  stark,  corpse-like  figure  laid 
on  the  wide  high-backed  settle,  with  coat 
and  vest  unfastened,  and  head  fallen  back 
across  a  pile  of  rough  pillows.  Beside  it 
sat  an  old  man,  erect  and  rigid,  with  stern 
watchful  face  that  expressed  little  anxiety 
and  no  compassion.  The  fire  flickering  on 
his  strongly-marked  features  accentuated 
them  with  heavy  shadows  that  intensified 
their  expression,  while,  in  the  candle-light, 
that  motionless,  upturned  face  upon  the 
couch  looked  pale  and  pure  as  marble — 
but  marble  that,  by  some  slip  of  the  sculp- 
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tor's  hand,  had  taken  on  the  faintest  of 
sneering  smiles  instead  of  the  lawful  re- 
pose of  the  dead. 

For  a  moment  John  Walrond  started 
and  almost  recoiled,  but  the  next  he 
nerved  himself  to  come  forward,  as  he  had 
done  in  many  a  scene  quite  as  uncon- 
genial, though  never  before  in  one  so 
strange.  And  an  instant's  examination 
showed  him  that  the  man  was  quite  un- 
conscious, and  that  look  a  mere  trick  of 
the  imperfect  light  or  a  very  slight  con- 
tortion of  the  muscles. 

He  recognised  the  old  man,  too,  as  the 
old  gamekeeper  whom  he  had  now  and 
then  seen  before.  A  respectable-looking 
woman  was  busy  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
— hastily  dressed,  perhaps,  as  she  had 
been  suddenly  called  from  her  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  with  a  motherly, 
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comfortable  look  about  her  that  hardly 
seemed  to  suit  with  the  tragedy  that  had 
been  brought  under  her  roof. 

The  incongruity  was  complete  when,,  in 
a  moment  or  two,  her  husband  came  in, 
respectable,  stolid,  and  bewildered,  and 
after  him  the  young  doctor  from  Colgrave, 
in  a  business-like  bustle,  trying,  perhaps, 
not  to  seem  unprofessionally  excited,  but 
making  everybody  hurry  here  and  there  to 
obey  his  directions. 

Harold  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  enemy's  face, 
as  if  some  fascination  drew  and  held  them 
there.  When  the  doctor  needed  a  helping 
hand  his  was  the  readiest,  and  his  compre- 
hension the  quickest.  But  anyone  watch- 
ing him  closely  might  have  seen  a  shrink- 
ing reluctance  in  his  touch,  an  unwilling 
look  in  those  fixed  eyes  that  did  not  swerve 
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— the  look  of  one  in  a  terrible  dream,  from 
which  he  cannot  break. 

The  doctor  was  at  first  too  much  en- 
gaged to  notice  who  was  helping  him.  He 
ordered  Harold  and  Bilson  about,  finding 
them  useful  and  prompt,  and  addressed  his 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  Mathers,  whom  he 
knew  slightly,  and  John  Walrond,  whom 
he  had  seen  in  Colgrave.  But  presently, 
having  exhausted  his  resources,  and  find- 
ing the  case  sufficiently  serious  to  make 
him  loth  to  give  an  opinion,  he  began  to 
inquire  how  the  accident  had  happened, 
and  to  wonder,  too,  who  his  assistants 
were,  and  how  they  came  there. 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  over  the 
answers  to  his  questions.  The  Mathers 
were  evasive  and  looked  at  Harold ;  John 
Walrond  professed  not  to  know  anything 
of  the  matter,  personally,  and  also  looked 
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at  Harold ;  old  Bilson  kept  a  profound 
silence  and  looked  at  nobody ;  and  the 
doctor,  too,  looked  at  Harold,  and  began  to 
wonder  specially  who  this  might  be — this 
handsome  young  gipsy  with  the  pale  face 
and  heavy  eyes. 

L  I  was  close  by  him  when  it  happened,' 
said  Harold  at  last,  abruptly,  and  the  first 
tone  of  his  voice  made  the  doctor  start  and 
knit  his  brows  in  the  endeavour  to  recall 
some  fleeting  recollection.  4  He  was  turn- 
ing up  a  steep  bank,  and  his  horse  fell  back 
upon  him.  "Will  he  get  over  it  ? — that  is 
the  important  question  now.' 

He  was  speaking  as  to  an  equal,  and  the 
doctor  answered  in  the  same  tone,  while 
still  groping  after  that  elusive  remembrance. 

'  That  is  the  question,  indeed.  I  could 
not  undertake  to  answer  it  without  a  more 
thorough  examination    than   I  have  been 
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able  to  make  at  present.  The  spine  is  in- 
jured, I  fear ;  and  possibly  there  may  be 
even  worse  damage  done  internally.  If 
things  are  as  I  think,  the  end  may  be  a 
matter  of  days,  perhaps  even  of  hours.  I 
must  go  back  to  the  town  for  some  things 
I  require,  and  when  I  get  back  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  better.' 

•  Will  he  recover  consciousness  at  all?' 
It  was  John  Walrond  who  spoke,  think- 
ing, with  a  mingling  of  eagerness  and  ner- 
vous  reluctance,  of  the  words  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  say  to  the  dying  man  in  such 
a  case. 

c  Probably  !'  answered  the  doctor,  with 
another  curious  look  at  Harold.  '  And, 
now  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do  at  pre- 
sent, the  sooner  I  am  gone  the  sooner  I 
shall  be  back.  Shall  you  be  able  to  stay 
here,  Mr.  Walrond  ?' 
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1  I  shall  remain,  for  the  present.' 

c  Well !  you  have  assistants  enough.  May 
I  speak  a  word  with  you  privately?' 

John  would  have  been  glad  to  decline, 
but  dared  not.  He,  too,  glanced  at  Harold, 
as  if  to  ask  what  he  ought  to  say ;  but 
Harold  was  looking  again  at  that  still  figure, 
set  in  the  majesty  of  approaching  death, 
and  did  not  even  glance  round  at  him.  Un- 
willingly he  followed  the  doctor  to  the  door. 

c  Isn't  that  young  Malreward  ?'  asked 
Dr.  Charlton,  in  an  undertone,  having 
carefully  closed  the  door  after  them,  and 
the  other  reluctantly  answered,  c  Yes  !' — 
wondering  whether  he  did  wrong  in  avow- 
ingthe  fact,  but  seeing  no  means  of  escape. 

'  Ha  !     And  the  old  man  ?' 

c  His  name  is  Bilson.  He  is  a  game- 
keeper, and  lives  up  in  that  lodge  on 
Thansley  Moor.' 
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c  Malreward's  keeper  ?  Let  me  think  ! 
There  have  been  some  queer  stories  about ! 
— Mr.  Walrond !  do  you  believe  that  this 
"  accident  "  has  come  about  by  fair  means  ?' 

John  paused  and  hesitated,  nervously 
aware  all  the  while  that  his  hesitation  was 
confessing  as  much  as  if  he  had  spoken. 

'  No  !'  he  said  at  last.  4  There  has  been 
something  wrong — but  not  in  the  way  you 
suppose.  He  was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of 
thieves,  and  Mr.  Malreward  and  the  other 
came  to  his  assistance.' 

The  doctor  half  whistled. 

c  Whose  word  have  you  for  that  ?'  he 
asked.  c  Ah  !  I  see.  Well !  I  am  a  doctor, 
not  a  magistrate,  and  my  first  duty  is  to 
my  patient.  But  I  think  you  would  be 
right  in  detaining  Malreward  and  his  ac- 
complice.' 

'How   could    we?'    asked    the    young 
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clergyman,  simply.  '  But  I  do  not  think 
lie  has  any  intention  of  going  away,  an  I 
am  sure  your  suspicions  are  unfounded.' 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  strode 
away  to  where  his  light  dog-cart  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  under  the  charge  of  his  sleepy 
groom.  And  John  Walrond  went  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  full  of  perplexity. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
watch,  and  nothing  to  hinder  the  people 
of  the  house  from  going  back  to  their  in- 
terrupted night's  rest.  But  no  one  had 
moved  since  John  went  out,  until  the 
sound  of  his  entrance  startled  them  into 
a  change  of  position. 

Harold  slowly  withdrew  his  eyes  from 

their   intent    craze    and    stretched   himself 
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with  a  weary  sigh.  And  old  Bilson  looked 
up  at  him  quickly. 

'  You're  about  done  up.  Master  Harold !' 
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L  Ay  !  You  never  saw  me  so  beaten  with 
a  day's  shooting,  did  you  ?  I  am  going  to 
sleep,  and  some  of  you  must  call  me  if — 
anything  happens.' 

He  flung  himself  down  full  length  on 
the  knitted  rug  before  the  fire  :  and  Mrs. 
Mather  came  forward,  full  of  remon- 
strance. 

c  Pray  you,  don't  do  that,  sir  !'  she  said. 
c  It's  not  fit  for  you.  Our  bed's  quite  at 
your  service.  I'll  put  it  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  master  and  I  can  do  very 
well  with  the  children  till  morning.' 

The  young  man  pillowed  his  head  on 
his  arm  and  looked  up  at  her  with  a  faint 
half  smile. 

c  You're  very  good,'  he  said.  c  But  I 
wouldn't  stir  a  yard  for  the  best  bed  in  the 
kingdom.  You  and  the  master  had  better 
be   off  to  yours,  and  rest  while  you  can. 
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We  have  disturbed  you  enough  for  one 
night.' 

Perhaps  the  good  woman  recognised, 
with  the  quickness  of  her  sex,  that  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  events  of  that  night 
which  she  did  not  understand  and  had 
better  not  meddle  with,  for  she  said  no- 
thing more. 

She  brought  to  Harold  the  patchwork 
cushion  of  the  good  man's  chair,  which  he 
accepted  and  put  under  his  head  with  a 
sleepy  c  Thank  you.'  And  having  provided 
John  Walrond  with  a  chair  near  the  settle 
and  laid  a  fresh  candle  in  readiness  on  the 
mantelshelf,  she  beckoned  aside  her  silent 
and  wondering  husband  and  carried  him 
off  with  her  up-stairs. 

Harold  was  asleep  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  Old  Bilson  sat  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, like  a  faithful  and  surly  watch- 
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dog.      And  John  took  his  seat    and    was 
silent  likewise,  deep  in  thought. 

He  was  thinking  uneasily  of  those  sus- 
picions which  Dr.  Charlton  had  hinted  to 
him  so  plainly.  Would  he  think  it  his 
duty  to  act  upon  them  when  he  got  down 
into  Colgrave  ?  Would  he  set  the  Law  upon 
Harold  Malreward?  and  if  he  did,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  For  his  own  part, 
John  found  his  thoughts  far  from  con- 
sistent. He  did  not  think  Harold  had  lied 
to  him  just  before,  and  yet  he  could  not 
conscientiously  have  said  that  he  believed 
the  story  he  had  heard.  The  idea  of  the 
young  man  being  not  quite  in  his  right 
mind  was  the  only  one  that  could  recon- 
cile these  conflicting  opinions ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  John's  ideas  of  mental 
alienation  were  rather  of  the  melodramatic 
order,  and  did  not  agree  with  the  profound 
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calm  of  that  face  which  rested  against  the 
patchwork  cushion  at  his  feet. 

He  left  the  question  of  actual  guilt  or 
innocence  undecided,  while  he  perplexed 
himself  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

AVas  Harold  actually  liable  to  arrest? 
and  ought  he  to  be  warned  of  his  danger, 
and  urged  to  save  himself  by  flight  ?  Or 
could  he  prove  his  innocence — granted 
that  he  ivas  innocent — and  would  flight 
only  look  like  the  consciousness  of  guilt  ? 

If  the  injured  man  died  and  made  no 
sign,  what  witness  would  Harold  have  but 
this  old  man,  who  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  impartial  ?  Was  the  father's 
story  to  act  itself  over  again  in  the  son, 
crushing  his  young  life  with  the  burden 
which  the  other  had  not  been  able  to 
bear  ?  Philip  Malreward  had  had  a  man's 
death  laid  to  his  door,  and  had   only  been 
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saved  from  punishment  by  a  witness  who 
— men  whispered — was  too  much  bound 
to  him  to  be  altogether  trustworthy.  Was 
it  to  be  so  with  his  son,  and  he  to  be  for 
ever  marked  to  all  men's  eyes  with  the 
brand  of  Cain,  for  a  deed  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  was  guiltless  of? 

Slowly  John  Walroncl  revolved  such 
thoughts  as  these ;  and  came  but  little 
nearer  to  deciding  what  to  do.  Some  men 
are  quick  to  think  though  slow  to  act ; 
but  he  had  never  been  anything  but 
deliberate  in  either,  and  the  important 
issues  that  he  felt  to  be  at  stake  made  him 
slower  than  ever.  Humbly  enough  he 
longed  for  his  father's  presence  and  advice, 
and  even  considered  with  himself  for  a 
moment  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
send  for  him,  and  how  soon  he  might  be 
there.     But  then,  his  father  was  a  magis- 
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trate,  lie  remembered,  and  though  John 
had  often  mentally  accused  him,  in  trifling 
cases,  of  bearing  the  sword  in  vain,  yet  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  case  like 
this  he  would  hesitate  to  act  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  do  so,  however  loth. 

It  was  perhaps  not  a  very  hopeful  idea 
to  appeal  for  counsel  to  the  old  keeper, 
who  from  one  point  of  view  was  no  better 
than  a  fellow-criminal.  But  somehow,  as 
he  watched  the  old  man's  rugged  face, 
fixed  in  a  calm  that  was  not  devoid  of 
dignity,  with  eyes  that  only  moved  from 
that  motionless  form  on  the  settle  to  that 
other  figure,  almost  as  still,  upon  the 
hearth,  John  was  moved  to  ask  his  advice, 
or  at  all  events  his  account  of  the  matter. 

He  had  turned  towards  the  old  man,  and 
was  just  about  to  speak,  when  an  uplifted 
hand  checked  the  words  on  his  tongue. 
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c  Hist !'  said  the  keeper,  hastily,  in  an 
undertone.  c  Look  !  sir — I  believe  he's 
coming  to  himself.' 

There  was  indeed  a  change  upon  that 
face  that  hitherto  had  been  still  as  death. 
The  lips,  that  had  been  slightly  parted, 
drew  together,  and  the  brows  contracted  a 
little.  The  expression  changed  from  the 
rigid  impassiveness  of  marble  to  that  of 
one  who  is  dreaming  and  soon  to  wake. 
And  presently,  as  they  watched,  the  steely- 
blue  eyes  unclosed,  wandered  round  the 
unfamiliar,  shadowy  room,  and  closed 
again,  as  if  bewildered  or  weary. 

Evidently  the  brain  was  at  work  once 
more,  and  recollection  coining  back.  In 
a  moment  more  he  looked  round  again, 
and  this  time  those  vague,  questioning 
glances  fixed  themselves  upon  the  two 
faces  watching  his. 
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'Who  are  you?  What  place  is  this?' 
he  asked  at  last,  faintly,  but  sharply,  as  if 
irritated  by  his  own  confusion  and  failure 
of  memory. 

The  old  keeper  left  John  to  answer. 

c  I  am  John  Walroncl,  whom  you  will 
remember  at  Deerhurst.  And  you  are  at 
a  farmhouse  on  Calton  Edge,  where  you 
were  brought  after — your  fall.' 

Thornton  Harris  knitted  his  brows,  as  if 
with  an  effort  at  recollection,  then  lay  for 
a  few  moments  still,  looking  straight 
before  him. 

'Fall?  what  fall?'  he  said  at  last, 
dreamily. 

c  You  have  met  with — an  accident.  You 
will  remember  the  circumstances  i^resent- 
ly.  For  the  present  you  had  better  keep 
as  quiet  as  you  can.  You  are  well  taken 
care  of.' 
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He  listened  with  a  half-dazed,  question- 
ing look,  like  one  not  yet  quite  awake. 
Then  presently  made — or  rather  seemed 
to  try  to  make — some  slight,  ineffectual 
attempt  to  move. 

His  lips  parted  with  a  stifled,  inarticulate 
exclamation  ;  and  John  "Walrond  came  a 
little  nearer,  bending  over  him  anxiously. 

c  Are  you  in  pain  ?  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you — lift  you  into  an  easier 
j)osition  ?' 

'  I  have  not  hurt  myself !  I  feel  no- 
thing.    I  shall  get  up  directly  !     But 

is  there  any  brandy  to  be  had  here?' 

John  Walrond  looked  about  him,  per- 
plexed. He  knew  nothing  of  the  resources 
of  the  house ;  or  whether  such  people 
would  be  likely  to  have  any  restorative 
available.  Old  Bilson  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  battered  old  flask — 
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looked  for  a  cup — poured  something  into 
it,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

Gently  enough,  but  with  some  nervous 
shrinking,  the  young  man  raised  the  other's 
head,  putting  his  arm  beneath  the  pillows, 
and  held  the  cup  to  those  pale  lips. 

It  was  a  more  potent  draught  than  he 
would  have  ventured  to  administer  on  his 
own  responsibility  ;  and  it  seemed  to  bring 
life  and  recollection  tingling  back  to  heart 
and  brain.  Harris  looked  at  him  with  a 
dawning  of  purpose  and  comprehension  in 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  only  beginning  now 
to  understand  what  had  been  said  to  him. 

1  Where  did  I  see  you  last?'  he  mur- 
mured. c  Ah  !  yes,'  and  he  laughed  softly, 
'  you  were  simple  enough  to  take  a  great 
deal  for  granted,  but  you  saved  my  life  ! — 
Surely  though  ! — Carton  Edge  ! — How  did 
I  get  here?' 
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Evidently  for  the  moment  lie  had  for- 
gotten all  that  lay  between  the  riot  in 
Colgrave  and  the  present  time,  and  John 
hesitated,  doubtful  as  to  how  much  it 
would  be  well  to  recall  to  his  mind. 

Those  coldly-bright  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  contain  all  the  life  in  the  other's  frame, 
moved  slowly  to  the  old  keeper's  face,  and 
fixed  themselves  there,  with  a  light  of 
dawning  recollection  in  them. 

c  Who  are  you  ?'  he  asked,  imperatively. 

c  I  am  George  Bilson,  Squire  Malre- 
ward's  keeper,'  answered  the  old  man. 
c  If  you'll  remember,  I  and  Mr.  Harold 
came  up  with  you  to-night  on  Thansley 
Moor.  He  had  a  thing  to  say  to  you,  and 
you  wouldn't  heed  it.  Do  you  remember 
now  ?' 

Plainly  he  did  remember,  at  least  in 
part.     His    face   changed    slowly,  and  he 
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spoke  as  one  who  tries  to  recall  a  half- 
forgotten  dream. 

4  He  told  me  that  there  was  a  plot 
against  me — and  I  believed  him  there,  for 
I  fancied  he  had  the  best  right  to  know, 
being  the  leader  of  it !  But  he  told  me 
for  a  token  that  Xed  Conlson  was  in  it — 
Conlson,  who  had  some  wrongs  to  revenge, 
but  who  has  been  dead  these  seven  years. 
How  did  he  know  what  lay  between  Coul- 
son  and  me?' 

His  eyes,  glittering  like  those  of  a  trap- 
ped wild  beast,  went  from  one  to  the  other 
and  found  no  answer  in  either. 

1  Well !  I  dared  not  trust  him.  It  seemed 
at  least  as  safe  to  go  forward  as  back.  But 
I  suppose  he  meant  fairly  by  me  after  all, 
for  the  next  thino;  I  remember  thev  were 
on  me  in  the  narrow  way,  and  I  saw  him 
start  up  at  my  side,  and  baulk  a  blow  that 
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might  have  settled  all  scores  between  us, 
once  for  all.     It's  a  queer  world.' 

c  It  is  that !'  answered  old  Bilson,  grimly. 
cAnd  queerer  than  you  think.  Do  you 
remember  what  you  did  next  ?' 

'  I — think  I  do.  Coulson — or  his  ghost 
— caught  at  the  bridle,  and  that  horse 
will  never  bear  a  strange  hand  near  his 
head.  He  reared,  and  tried  to  turn — but 
I  think  there  wasn't  room — I  don't  know 
what  happened  after  that.' 

1  The  horse  fell  back  on  you,  that's  what 
happened.  And  I  held  back.  I've  not 
many  years  more,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
but  such  as  I  have  I  didn't  want  to  fling 
away,  in  a  dark  place,  with  a  wild  horse 
kicking  and  plunging  like  mad.  But  Mr. 
Harold  went  straight  in,  as  if  you'd  been 
his  brother,  and  somehow  or  other  he  got 
the  horse  from  off  you,  and  on  his  legs 
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again.  Those  rapscallions  had  taken  to 
their  heels  by  that  time.  Then  I  went  to 
help  him,  and  betwixt  us  we  got  you  down 
here.' 

Harris  had  been  following  the  story  with 
strained,  fixed  attention,  and  now  he  closed 
his  eyes  as  if  the  effort  had  wearied  him. 

c  How  long  is  it,  since?'  he  asked. 

c  Nigh  upon  four  hours.' 

c  And  where  is  he  now?' 

c  Not  far  from  you,  fast  asleep  on  the 
floor  yonder ;  dead  beat  with  running  and 
riding  over  the  country  to  catch  a  man 
that  was  off  and  away,  and  to  speak  a  word 
that  wasn't  heeded  after  all.  Not  to  reckon, 
when  there  was  nought  else  left  to  be 
done,  going  down  into  Colgrave  to  fetch 
doctor  and  parson,  to  do  what  they  could 
do.' 

As  Bilson  spoke,  glancing  down  to  where 
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Harold  lay,  still  sound  asleep,  the  injured 
man  had  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  lift 
his  head  and  follow  the  direction  of  the 
old  man's  eyes.  The  attempt  gave  him  no 
pain,  simply  because  the  muscles  were  too 
completely  paralysed  to  attempt  even  to 
obey  the  will.  But  John  Walrond,  watch- 
ing him  anxiously,  saw  a  look  of  terror 
come  into  his  face — a  look  instantly  re- 
pressed, as  it  were,  and  driven  back. 

'  The  doctor?'  he  said,  speaking  more  faint- 
ly than  before.  'What doctor?  Hashebeen?' 

u  Ay  !  been,  and  gone.  A  youngish  man. 
His  name's  Charlton,  I  believe.' 

Harris's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young 
clergyman's  face ;  alive  with  all  the  con- 
centrated force  of  his  keen  intellect. 

'What  did  he  say?'  he  asked;  and  again, 
with  faint  yet  terrible  urgency,  '  What  did 
he  say?' 
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Once  more  John  was  in  a  strait.  How 
dare  he  tell  the  man  what  the  doctor  had 
said,  unless  it  had  been  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  dare 
he  shorten  that  time  of  preparation  which 
would  probably  be  all  too  short  at  best  ? 

'  He  is  coming  again.  He  said  he  could 
not  pronounce  certainly  at  present,'  he 
answered  at  last,  his  courage  failing  him. 

'  He  said  more  than  that !  I  saw  it  in 
your  face  !'  gasped  the  other.  c  Did  he  say 
why  I  should  feel  as  much  dead,  in  all  but 
brain,  as  if  I  were  laid  already  in  my  coffin? 
Would  he  undertake  to  say  that  I  had  not 
broken  my  back,  under  that  accursed  bank- 
side  ?' 

Again  John  Walrond's  face  betrayed 
him,  and  told  the  truth  that  his  tongue 
dare  not  speak.  He  knew  that  it  had 
done  so,  by  its  effect  on  the  face  before 
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him — a  look  that  lie  never  forgot,  though 
he  would  have  given  much  to  forget  it. 

Often  had  he  spoken  of  c  the  torments 
of  the  lost,'  with  a  heart  kind  enough  to 
grieve  over  them,  but  with  a  merciful  lack 
of  imagination  that  prevented  him  in  the 
least  from  realising  them.  Often  enough 
would  he  use  the  words  again,  bnt  never 
without  a  shudder  of  reluctance — a  thrill 
of  horror.  For  always  would  they  recall 
what  he  saw  then — the  look  of  a  lost  soul, 
gazing  on  him  out  of  the  torture-house 
where  its  doom  was  already  begun. 

He  literally  dared  not  speak,  and  the 
other  seemed  to  have  no  more  to  ask.  It 
was  the  old  man  who  broke  the  silence, 
with  that  straightforward  plain-speaking  of 
the  poor  that  sometimes  seems  to  us  brutal, 
and  sometimes  merely  the  most  honest  and 
dignified  way  of  facing  the  inevitable. 
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6  Doctor's  a  careful  man,'  he  said,  £  and 
will  not  speak  too  plain,  any  more  than 
the  rest  of  them.  But  from  what  he  said 
I  judge  you'd  better  be  turning  your 
thoughts  to  what  the  parson  has  to  say  to 
you.  And  if  there's  aught  you  want  to  say 
to  him,  in  private  as  it  were,  I'll  go  away 
out  of  hearing.' 

That  marble  face  changed  again  during 
the  deliberate  utterance  of  this  speech — a 
change  that  seemed  unnatural,  and  even 
terrible,  because  not  a  feature  moved  or  a 
muscle  quivered,  so  that  it  was  as  though 
Life's  passion  shone  through  the  trans- 
parent mask  of  Death. 

It  was  a  look  of  relief,  and  yet  not  of 
relief,  such  as  a  man  might  wear  who  found 
his  doom  of  unbearable,  yet  conceivable 
and  comprehensible  pain,  commuted  for 
an  unknown  ghastly  fear. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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But  he  laughed  as  the  old  man  ended,  a 
touch  of  mockery  coming  uppermost,  how- 
ever dark  might  be  the  depths  below. 

c  I  have  little  enough  to  say  to  a  "  par- 
son," '  he  said,  almost  lightly.  '  But  I 
suppose  he  thinks  he  has  something  to 
say  to  me,  or  he  would  hardly  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  so  far.  Come !  Mr. 
Walrond.  After  I  have  seen  the  doctor 
again  and  got  my  death-warrant,  I  shall 
have  my  own  affairs  to  think  of.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  you  may  say  your  say,  and 
discharge  your  conscience.' 

He  spoke  as  though  conferring  a  favour, 
graciously  sparing  one  of  his  few  remain- 
ing hours  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
that  did  not  interest  him  in  any  way.  And 
John  Walrond  took  up  the  task  with  a  fail- 
ing heart,  but  with  a  little  touch  of  anger 
that  nerved  him  to  plainness  of  speech. 
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Want  of  plainness  of  speech  is  never  the 
fault  of  his  school ;  and  perhaps  he  felt 
more  free  to  use  the  words  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  and  to  dwell  upon 
c  the  terror  of  the  Lord,'  than  some  others 
who  had  a  more  vivid  imagination  and 
keener  sympathies.  His  words  were  keen- 
edged  enough,  and  mostly  Scriptural. 
And  old  Bilson  listened  approvingly,  hav- 
ing his  own  opinion  of  the  dying  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  state,  and  taking  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  plain-speaking,  even  in 
his  own  case. 

But  Thornton  Harris  was  plainly  not 
listening,  save  with  the  polite  half-atten- 
tion of  a  man  whose  mind  is  full  of  some- 
thing else.  And  presently  even  that 
failed. 

c  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  as  John  paused 
for   an    answer  to    a  somewhat  trite,  yet 

M  2 
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awful  and  poignant  question.  c  I — did 
not  quite  catcli  what  you  were  saying. 
Under  such  circumstances  as  mine,  a 
man's  own  thoughts  are  apt  to  press  him 
rather  closely.' 

L  But  surely,'  said  the  other,  sadly, c  these 
matters  that  I  have  been  bringing  before 
you  ought  to  be  more  pressing  and  more 
important  than  any  other  thoughts  what- 
ever ?' 

1  Possibly,  my  dear  sir  !  You  say  so  ; 
and  it  is  your  business  to  know.  But  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  is,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent matters.  Just  now  I  feel  more 
curiosity  as  to  the  past,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know  something,  than  as  to  the 
future,  of  which  no  one  knows  anything.' 

He  sj^oke  in  a  faint,  sunken  voice,  and 
slowly,  as  if  speech  were  not  altogether 
easy ;  but  with  a  hard,  indomitable  light- 
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ness  that  seemed  more  like  the  spirit  of  one 
of  the  rebels  that  fell  with  Lucifer,  than 
poor  human  nature  in  its  last  extremity. 

John  Walrond  was  mute, — dismayed — 
perplexed. 

Some  would  have  tried  to  follow  the  cur- 
rent of  the  man's  thoughts,  on  the  chance 
of  turning  it  by-and-by  ;  but  to  him  that 
would  have  seemed  mere  trifling  and  tem- 
porising, while  to  speak  more  strongly  than 

i 
he  had  spoken  already  was  impossible. 

It  was  to  the  old  keeper  that  those  rest- 
less mocking  eyes  turned,  as  if  with  relief. 

c  If  I  understand  you  rightly,'  he  said, 
4  that  young  fellow  asleep  yonder  strained 
every  nerve  to  save  my  life.  Why  did  he 
do  that?' 

1  Heaven  knows !'  said  the  old  man, 
bluntly,  c  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
done  it,  in  my  own  place,  let  alone  in  his  !' 
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The  other  laughed,  if  that  thin  ghastly 
sound  could  be  called  a  laugh ;  and  turned 
to  John  Walrond. 

c  And  you  saw  him  spare  my  life  that 
day,  when  everything  was  ready  to  his  hand 
and  only  you  stood  in  the  way.  I  did  not 
think  he  had  been  such  a  fool !' 

c  Doubtless  he  remembered  Who  said 
"  Vengeance  is  mine." 

'  Possibly !  And  again  I  say,  I  did  not 
think  he  had  been  such  a  fool !' 

c  One  day,  when  I  were  a  lad,'  said  old 
Bilson,  slowly,  c  I  was  out  with  old  Squire 
Harold,  his  grandfather.  A  queer  chap  he 
was — but  better  than  some  that  thought 
themselves  good  enough.  And  I  caught 
a  snake  on  a  sunny  bank,  where  he'd  come 
out  to  change  his  skin.  In  a  forked  stick 
I  had  him,  and  I'd  soon  have  put  an  end 
to  him,   but   the  old  squire    stopped  me. 
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"  Why,  master,  'tis  an  adder !"  I  said.  "  I 
know,"  says  he,  "  but  it  didn't  have  fair 
play.  Be  it  as  venomous  as  may  be,  it 
shall  have  fair  play.  Let  it  go  !"  And  I 
let  it  go.' 

L  I  understand  the  parable,' answered  the 
dying  man,  with  that  terrible  little  laugh. 
4  Would  you  have  told  me  that  story  if  I 
had  been  on  my  feet  as  once  I  was,  my 
candid  old  friend?" 

4  Likely  enough  I  might  have  spoken  just 
the  same,  Lawyer  Harris,'  said  the  old  man, 
imperturbably.  L  Or  it's  possible  I  might 
have  put  it  a  bit  stronger.' 

c  I  believe  you  would.  But  your  story 
of  his  grandfather  doesn't  quite  explain 
the  grandson's  conduct.  Truly,  it  is  a  very 
queer  world !' 

He  was  silent,  while  John  Walrond  tried 
to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts  and  make 
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one  more  appeal,  but  failed  to  see  where 
the  weak  point  might  be  in  this  armour  of 
the  devil's  providing. 

4  If  I  could  but  prevail  on  you,'  he  said 
at  last,  l  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  to  turn  to 
the  Lord  ere  it  be  too  late ' 

'  What  then?'  asked  the  other,  sharply. 

c  His  mercy  is  infinite.  You  might  yet 
find  space  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
though  it  be  but  at  the  eleventh  hour.' 

'  And  what  would  that  be  to  you?' 

c  Should  I  not  rejoice — especially  being 
favoured  to  be  the  humble  instrument — 
rejoice  in  my  poor  way,  even  as  the  angels 
in  heaven  do  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth?' 

'  "  Favoured  !" — "  the  humble  instru- 
ment!" There  is  nothing  queerer  in  this 
queer  world  than  the  jargon  of  you  religious 
people  !     But  neither  will  my  theories  of 
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the  world  and  its  ways  quite  explain  your 
actions.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you 
are  here,  and  why  you  stood  beside  me 
against  that  howling  mob  down  yonder?' 

John  did  not  answer.  His  own  doings 
seemed  to  him  no  subject  to  dwell  upon 
at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  and  still  he  did  not 
see  the  one  touch  of  humanity  amid  so 
much  that  was  inhuman. 

c  Also,'  went  on  that  faint,  thin  voice, 
1  also,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  that 
chivalrous  young  fool  turned  round  and 
cheated  himself  out  of  what  I  could  swear 
was  once  his  greatest  desire  !  Lift  me  up, 
will  you  ?  I  want  to  look  at  him.  Xay  ! 
you  needn't  hesitate.  You  know  well 
enough  that  neither  that  nor  anything  else 
will  make  any  difference  to  me  now !' 

They  did  hesitate ;  but  look  and  tone 
were  so  imperative  that  there   seemed  no 
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choice  but  to  comply.  Doubtfully  and  re- 
luctantly John  raised  him,  aided  by  the  old 
keeper,  and  their  eyes  followed  his  to 
where  Harold  lay  stretched  upon  the  rug, 
the  light,  such  as  it  was,  falling  full  upon 
his  face,  sleeping  far  too  soundly  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  voices  so  subdued  as  theirs,  his 
face  as  pale  and  peaceful  as  a  tired  child's. 

c  He  sleeps  as  well  as  ever  he  did  at  Alston 
Crucis,'  said  Thornton  Harris,  looking  at 
him  with  an  indescribable  mingling  of  ex- 
pressions.  '  As  well  as  if  he  had  never  to 
wake.  Did  his  father  look  like  that,  I 
wonder,  when  he  lay  dead  ?  Shall  I  look 
as  peaceful,  shortly,  in  spite  of  all  those 
pleasant  things  that  you  have  been  promis- 
ing me  ?' 

Again  there  was  no  answer.  They  would 
have  laid  him  down  again,  but  that  strange, 
questioning  gaze  was  still  unsatisfied. 
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'  He  has  beaten  me  !'  he  said.  c  He  lies 
there  with  all  before  him,  and  I  lie  here  at 
the  end  of  all.  But  I  should  like,  at  least, 
to  know  why  he  did  what  he  did.' 

The  consciousness  of  their  watching  eyes 
followed  Harold,  perhaps,  into  the  realms 
of  sleep,  and  disturbed  him  for  the  moment. 
He  stirred  upon  his  hard  couch,  and  his 
lips  moved  : 

4  All  right !'  he  murmured  ;  L I  promise  ! 
It  shall  be  all  right,  Elizabeth.' 

Thornton  Harris  took  away  his  gaze  at 
last,  and  they  laid  him  down. 

'  Elizabeth,'  he  murmured,  significantly. 
'  Is  not  that  your  sister — the  pretty  creature 
who  defied  me  so  valiantly  ?  What  is  she 
doing  in  this  business  ?' 

c  I  cannot  guess,'  said  John  Walrond, 
stiffly. 

c  What ! — not   with  the    handsome  face 
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of  such  a  banished  prince  before  you  ?  I 
can,  though  !  If  the  prince  could  be  rein- 
stated !  .  .  And  you  tried  to  save  my  life, 
after  all !  .  .  .  But  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
worth  while 1  would  sooner  leave  mat- 
ters in  an  imbroglio,  if  I  thought  I  should 
see  how  it  would  unfold  itself  after  I  was 
gone.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONFESSION. 

Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand; 

How  strange  now  looks  the  life  He  makes  us  lead, 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are, 

I  feel  He  laid  the  fetter— let  it  lie!' 

Andria  del  Sarto. 

That  night,  which  had  seemed  to  John 
Walrond  so  much  longer  than  any  former 
night  of  his  life,  was  nearly  over.  Already 
a  faint  grey  glimmer  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
east,  and  the  chill  of  the  last  hour  before 
the  dawn  crept  through  the  room,  and  made 
the  two  watchers  shiver  as  they  sat. 

Perhaps  the  dying  man  felt  that  chill, 
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too,  numbing  heart  and  brain — felt  his 
soul  and  senses  sinking  back  into  the  dark, 
as  the  earth,  with  one  slow,  continuous 
effort,  rose  out  of  it,  and  heaved  her  north- 
ern shoulder  into  the  daylight  again.  He 
lay  still  with  closed  eyes,  sleeping,  per- 
haps, or  perhaps  half  unconscious. 

And  old  Bilson  looked  long  at  John,  and 
at  last  rose  and  came  stealthily  across  the 
room  to  him,  speaking  in  a  gusty  whisper. 

'Won't  you  write  it  clown,  sir?  It  is 
much  if  he  says  all  that  again  !  All  about 
Mr.  Harold  warning  him,  and  trying  to  save 
him,  and  how  he  would  go  to  his  death  in 
spite  of  all.  Seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
wrote  down.' 

The  idea  commended  itself  to  the  young 
man,  so  much  so  that  he  blamed  himself 
for  not  having  thought  of  it  sooner.  And 
in  his  neat  little  pocket-book,  among  the 
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records  of  marriages,  burials,  and  christen- 
ings, and  frigid  little  abstracts  of  Mr. 
Ravenstone's  sermons,  lie  began  to  note 
down  what  he  had  heard  of  this  coarse, 
rough-hewn  drama,  that  seemed  so  out  of 
place  there. 

Xow  and  then  he  appealed  in  a  whisper 
to  the  old  keeper,  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  old  man's  memory  of  the  actual 
words  spoken  was  better  than  his  own ; 
and  from  time  to  time  they  both  glanced 
at  the  lawyer's  ashy  face  upon  its  pillows, 
with  an  unspoken  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
would  not  suddenly  look  up  and  mock 
them  both  with  a  denial,  or  with  one  word 
that  would  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
matter  at  once. 

Xo  such  interruption  came,  but  present- 
ly they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels — heard 
from  far  through   the  deathly   stillness  of 
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dawn  in  those  upland  solitudes — and  John 
gnessed  that  Dr.  Charlton  must  be  return- 
ing, and  rose  up  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 
He  had  a  vision  of  the  doctor,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  Law,  bringing  back  a  couple  of 
policemen  with  him  to  arrest  Harold  on 
the  spot,  and  he  was  determined  that,  at 
any  rate,  no  unpleasant  scene  should  take 
place  for  want  of  the  other  being  aware  of 
the  new  li^ht  that  had  been  cast  on  the 
affair  since  he  left.  Dr.  Charlton  was 
alone,  and  he  had  not  even  driven  in  at 
the  yard  gate  when  John  came  out  on  the 
doorstep.  The  young  man  stood  and  wait- 
ed, looking  round  him  in  the  clear  grey 
solemn  light. 

How  small  the  little  house  that  held  a 
tragedy  looked  in  the  circle  of  the  wild  bare 
hills  !  Did  the  tragedy  itself  look  small  to 
any  eyes  that  might  be  watching  out  of  the 
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wide,  empty  heaven?  That  thought,  at 
any  rate,  did  not  trouble  John  "Walrond  ; 
his  creed — not  in  other  respects  a  comfort- 
able one — had  at  least  taught  him  that  all 
the  everlasting  hills  are  of  less  duration 
and  less  importance  than  one  human  soul. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  dismounted,  and 
John  came  forward  and  told  his  story, 
winning  the  more  credence,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  told  it  so  badly  and  so  plainly. 
Then  they  entered  the  house,  and  the 
doctor,  with  professional  instinct,  went 
straight  to  his  patient.  But  John  looked 
down  at  the  rug  upon  the  hearth,  and 
started,  for  the  place  was  vacant  and  the 
sleeper  gone ;  and  looking  round  for  old 
Bilson,  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  this,  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  gone  too — 
when  or  how  did  not  appear. 

The  people  of  the  house  were  beginning 

VOL.  III.  x 
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to  move  about  upstairs,  but  they  had  beard 
and  seen  nothing,  and  seemed  to  know  no- 
thing of  the  movement  of  their  late  inmates. 
Only  Mrs.  Mather,  when  questioned,  smiled 
an  enigmatical  smile. 

'  Let  the  young  master  be,'  she  said ; 
4  I'll  warrant  he'll  go  where  he  wants  to, 
and  come  back  when  he  should.' 

'  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?'  asked  Dr. 
Charlton,  sharply. 

c  Ay  !  well  enough  ;  and  his  father  before 
him.  and  his  grandfather  before  that.  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  should  have  taken  in  him 
yonder  if  Mr.  Harold  hadn't  asked  it  of 
me  ;  for  he's  brought  ill-luck  to  many  a 
door !' 

c  Shall  I  drive  you  back  to  Col  grave  ?' 
asked  the  doctor,  presently,  returning  to 
the  door  where  John  was  standing.   '  Their 
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is  nothing  to  be  done  for  him,  I  fear,  though 
he  will  probably  live  some  hours — perhaps, 
even  a  day  or  two.  The  woman  here  will 
do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  present, 
and  he  refuses  to  allow  anyone  to  be  sent 
for.' 

c  I  must  go  back  and  see  my  vicar,  and 
ask  leave  of  absence.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  drive  me  down.  But  I 
shall  return  some  time  to-day,  if  I  can  be 
spared ;  and  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him 
before  I  go,  if  he  is  able  to  hear  me.' 

c  Will  you  listen  to  my  father,  if  I  bring 
him  to  see  you?'  asked  John  Walrond, 
bending  over  the  dying  man.  In  sooth, 
he  almost  blamed  himself  for  this  proposal, 
thinking  of  his  father's  doctrines  as  he  did  ; 
but  he  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

'  I    think    not.     What  should  that  fine 

x  2 
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old  Tory  have  to  say  to  me  ?'  answered 
Harris,  slowly,  with  a  faint  light  of  amuse- 
ment in  his  eyes.  L  Such  men  as  he  are 
really  harder  upon  men  like  me  than  your 
school  is.  You  think  that  one  instant's 
change  might  make  it  all  right  with  me  : 
hut  he — the  same  heaven  would  never  hold 
us  both !  There  !  go  your  way,  and,  if  I 
am  still  alive  when  you  come  again,  per- 
haps I  will  tell  you  something  that  I  would 
never  tell  to  your  father.' 

Little  enough  did  John  say,  either  to 
Dr.  Charlton  or  to  Mr.  Ravenstone,  of  his 
hopes  and  expectations  in  returning  to 
Harris's  bedside.  Perhaps  he  had  very 
little  of  either,  and  was  moved  rather  by 
common  humanity  than  by  what  he  would 
have  called  a  higher  spiritual  desire. 

But  little  hold  as  he  might  have  upon 
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this  poor  soul,  lost  in  the  dark,  he  could 
perceive  that  anyone  else  to  whom  he 
might  appeal  would  have  less  than  none ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  was  permitted  to  be- 
lieve that  while  there  was  life  there  was 
hope — that,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
latest  breath,  a  word — a  thought — might 
undo  the  baleful  work  of  years,  and  alter 
the  destiny  of  eternity. 

There  were  certain  functions  of  the  day 
for  which  John  was  responsible  ;  and,  when 
these  were  discharged,  to  hunt  up  Mr. 
Eavenstone  and  partially  exj^lain  matters 
to  him  was  a  work  of  time.  Then  the  long 
vigil  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  another,  made  a  little  sleep  desir- 
able, though  he  was  too  much  excited,  in 
his  sedate  fashion,  to  sleep  soundly  or 
easily.  Altogether  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  found  himself  again  on  his 
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way  to  Calton  Edge,  wondering  vaguely 
what  his  strange  impenitent  would  have 
to  say  to  him,  and  whether  it  would  affect 
anyone  else's  lot. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  his  very  clear  views 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  this  life 
and  the  next,  his  thoughts  were  more  oc- 
cupied with  Harold  Malrewarcl,  for  whom 
this  world  was  just  opening,  than  with  the 
man  for  whom  it  was  just  coming  to  an 
end. 

The  young  man's  abrupt  departure  had 
reawakened  all  John's  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  story.  It  seemed  only  too 
probable  that  he  had  meant  harm,  if  he 
had  not  done  harm.  Some  very  good,  in- 
nocent people  are  apt  to  be  more  suspicious 
— in  the  case  of  a  bizarre  or  out-of-the-way 
crime — than  those  who  really  know  more 
of  the   possibilities  of  iniquity.     To  John 
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Walrond,  Bilson's  corroboration,  and  even 
Harris's  confused  recollections,  seemed 
very  insufficient,  and  he  feared  lie  hardly 
knew  what. 

And  yet,  he  was  more  sorry  for  Harold 
Malreward  than  ever  he  had  expected  to  be 
for  any  unrepentant  criminal.  Life  had 
been  very  hard  on  this  young  man,  who 
but  yesterday,  as  it  seemed,  had  been 
master  of  Alston  Crucis,  and  to-day  was 
nothing  and  nobody.  And  how  much 
harder  would  it  be  if,  in  addition  to  all 
other  misfortunes,  he  had  laid  a  burden  of 
terrible  guilt  upon  his  soul? 

Almost  with  shame,  John  avowed  to 
himself  that  he  did  not  want  justice  ;  that, 
guilty  or  innocent,  he  wished  Harold  to 
escape,  to  have  his  share  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  life,  in  despite  of  this  man 
who   had  cursed  him  by  living,  and  now 
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was  going  to  ruin  him  by  dying !  He 
hardly  knew  whether  he  wished  most  for 
his  father's  advice  and  help  in  the  matter, 
or  dreaded  his  hearing  of  it,  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  one  bound,  perhaps,  in  some  way 
to  take  action.  He  bewildered  himself 
with  consideration  as  to  what  would  be 
the  best  to  do  and  what  would  be  safer 
left  undone,  and  half  made  up  his  mind  to 
find  his  way  somehow  to  old  Bilson's  cot- 
tage, and  appeal  to  him  as  an  accomplice, 
not  only  of  Harold's,  but  of  his  own  ! 

And,  meanwhile,  the  object  of  all  this 
solicitude  was  quietly  sitting,  clothed  and 
in  his  ria'ht  mind,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Deerhurst  Rectory.  Clothed,  that  is  to 
say,  no  longer  in  picturesque  rags,  or  in 
the  more  decent  gipsy  garb  in  which  he 
had  been    seen  last,  but  in  the  shooting- 
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suit  in  which  he  had  disappeared  from 
Alston  Crucis  :  rough  and  coarse  in  ma- 
terial, but  bearing  the  unmistakable  sign- 
manual  of  a  tailor  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness. And  in  his  right  mind,  too,  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  hardly  been  for  some 
weeks  past. 

Many  things  had  changed  their  aspect 
to  Harold  when  he  awoke  from  that  sound, 
well-earned  sleep.  The  fever-dream  of 
vengeance  was  over.  AVisely,  or  foolishly, 
he  had  let  his  opportunities  slip  by,  and 
was  more  glad  than  sorry,  with  a  gladness 
that  he  felt  instinctively  would  last  and 
grow.  Christian  charity  towards  his  enemy 
he  did  not  feel,  but  a  kind  of  shuddering 
pity  that  almost  excluded  hate.  He  had 
fancied  that  he  alone  was  left  to  fight 
against  this  man  who  had  slain  his  father, 
and  brought  about  his  own  ruin  ;   and  the 
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feeling  had  sharpened  hatred  almost  into 
frenzy.  And,  behold,  the  stars  in  their 
courses  had  fought  against  them  both ; 
something  celestial  had  robbed  him  alike 
of  the  grosser  revenge  he  had  first 
meant  to  take,  and  of  the  subtler  venge- 
ance that  would  have  been  as  coals  of  hre 
on  the  others  head. 

And  now,  that  great  storm-cloud  of  hate 
having  lifted,  the  rest  of  the  world  began 
to  regain  something  of  its  normal  colour 
and  appearance.  The  possibility  of  clear- 
ing his  father's  name  no  longer  seemed 
utterly  desperate.  Life,  even  without 
name  and  patrimony,  looked  blank  enough, 
but  not  altogether  hopeless.  And  Love, 
which  had  betrayed  him  ? — well !  he  began 
to  say  to  himself  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  that  Love  was  not  everything — being, 
perlnrps,  on  the  j:>oint  of  discovering  that 
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it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  he  had 
thought  it !  "When  a  young  fellow  has 
been  deceived  in  a  woman  the  damage  is 
never  irreparable,  unless  he  has  married 
her ;  or  unless  he  begins  to  think  that  the 
ideal  which  he  thought  to  have  found  in 
her  is  nowhere,  and  does  not  exist. 

Harold  had  found  his  ideal  again  very 
soon  after  the  loss  of  it,  and  little  dreamed 
how  much  he  owed  to  that  fact.  While  he 
said  to  himself,  and  honestly  felt,  that  his 
love-time  was  over,  his  faith  in  womanhood 
was  coming  back  fresh  and  warm,  and 
other  things  with  it.  In  tine,  life  seemed 
worth  living  again, — though  different 
enough  from  what  he  had  once  dreamed, 
— and  his  dead  mother's  good  name  worth 
fighting  for,  as  well  as  his  father's  reputa- 
tion,— and  the  world  altogether  a  thing  to 
face  manfully,  and  not  to  flee  from. 
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Pondering  deeply,  he  let  the  old  keeper 
draw  him  from  the  cottage,  where  their 
presence  was  no  longer  needed,  not  unwil- 
ling to  escape  from  further  speech  with 
anyone  there  till  he  had  more  time  to 
decide  ivpon  his  course  of  action,  and 
shrinkino;  from  another  siffht  of  his  van- 
quished  enemy.  A  plunge  in  a  fresh  ice- 
cold  pool  of  the  Calton  brook,  and  a  good 
breakfast  at  the  old  keepers  cottage, modi- 
fied his  views  even  further,  and  the  old 
man  looked  at  him  approvingly  as  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  talking  cheerily 
to  the  dogs  as  they  came  up  for  their 
morning's  greeting. 

'Where  off  to  now,  Mr.  Harold?'  he 
asked.  '  I  doubt  you  won't  be  wanting  to 
do  as  you  said  once,  and  live  up  here  with 
me  for  the  rest  of  your  days.' 

c  Well !    no  ;    I   suppose  not — though  it 
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might  be  the  best  thing  for  me,  after  all. 
But  I  believe  I  am  going  to  Parson  AVal- 
rond's,  to  give  an  account  of  myself  and 
take  advice,  like  a  good  boy.' 

1  Xot  in  them  clothes,  I  hope.  Mr. 
Harold  ?'  said  the  old  man,  eyeing  the 
gipsy  garb  with  great  disfavour. 

•  Why  not  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  go  as 
what  I  am?' 

They  looked  keenly  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  as  if  there  was  more  in  the  ques- 
tion than  met  the  ear.  Then  the  old  keeper 
smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

c  Play-acting — all  play-acting — Mr.  Ha- 
rold. A  gentleman  you  were  born  and 
bred,  and  a  gentleman  you'll  be  wherever 
you  go,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself. 
You  can't  help  that  ;  and  don't  you  forget 
it,  for  a  gentleman  that  forgets  his  calling 
is  like  a  keeper  turned  poacher — all  the 
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worse  for  what  he  has  been  !  Go  your 
ways,  sir,  and  make  yourself  look  like  a 
gentleman,  and  take  the  parson's  advice. 
No,  sir!  I  don't  want  any  thanks,  nor  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  as  you  know  well ;  only 
I'd  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  parson  says. 
And,  as  for  him  up  yonder,  I'll  step  up 
this  afternoon  or  evening,  and  find  out 
how  he  goes  on,  and  let  you  know.' 

c  The  parson's  advice,'  said  Harold  to 
himself,  as  he  went  on  his  way  towards 
another  haunt  of  his,  with  a  view  to 
making  that  change  which  his  old  friend 
had  recommended,  which  he  had  half 
intended  to  make  before.  '  The  parson's 
advice  ?  Is  that  what  I  want,  or  my  old 
play-fellow's  ?  Well !  I  have  to  keep  my 
promise  to  her,  anyhow,  and  it's  not  quite 
so  bad  a  business  as  it  might  have  been.' 
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The    stupid    housemaid    at    Deerhurst 

opened  even  her  dull  eyes  a  little  when 
Harold  asked  if  Miss  AValrond  was  at 
home.  The  talk  of  the  eountry-side  had 
so  far  impressed  her  that  he  was  almost 
the  last  person  in  the  world  she  would 
have  expected  to  admit.  But  she  admitted 
him  without  demur,  and  ushered  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Elizabeth  was 
sitting  alone. 

After  all  her  suspense,  and  remorse, 
and  self-torment — after  a  wakeful  night 
and  an  anxious  day — Elizabeth  felt  a  tiny 
grain  of  provocation  mingling  with  her 
intense  relief  as  the  young  man  walked  in, 
safe  and  nonchalant,  looking  at  first  sight 
much  as  he  had  done  when  she  saw  him 
last  at  Crucis,  only  a  little  older  than 
the  time  that  had  intervened  would 
account  for. 
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The  hand  that  she  held  out  to  him 
trembled,  and  she  knew  that  it  would  not 
take  much  to  make  her  cry  :  and  by  an 
impulse  of  self-defence  she  became  a  little 
cross,  even  while  an  involuntary  look  had 
betrayed  the  gladness  that  was  instantly 
repressed. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  she  said ; 
and  paused,  and  took  her  hand  away. 

c  Are  you  ?  You  looked  more  startled 
than  glad.  Did  it  frighten  you  to  see  me 
here  ?' 

c  Xo  !  I  was  frightened  when  you  went 
away  ;  but  I  hope  there  was  no  need.  And 
now  I  hope  your  adventures  and  troubles 
are  over.' 

L  On  the  contrary,  they  are  just  begin- 
ning, I  believe  !  But  first,  I  am  here, 
according  to  promise,  to  tell  you  what  I 
have   done,   or,  rather,   what   I    have  not 
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done,  thanks  to  von  !     That  is,  if  von  still 
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care  to  hear  ? ' 

*  Yon  know  that  I  care.  Only,  yon  sur- 
prised me  a  little,  that's  all/ 

'  You  find  me  a  very  unaccountable 
person  ?  Well,  I  find  myself  so  now-a- 
days  !  But  my  appearance  like  this  simply 
means  that  I  have  come  to  my  right  mind 
again/ 

•  In  what  respect ':' 

1  You  know,"  he  answered,  crowing: 
graver.  '  You  brought  me  to  my  senses 
before  it  was  too  late  ;  and  so  the  story  I 
have  to  tell  is  very  different  from  what  it 
might  have  been." 

1  Tell  it  me,'  she  said,  softly,  bending 
forward  in  her  low  chair,  her  hands  tightly 
locked  together,  and  her  face  just  a  little 
turned  away. 

And   he   told    it    her,    watching,    half- 
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abstractedly,  the  curve  of  her  delicate 
cheek,  and  the  outline  of  her  slender 
figure  lost  in  the  wide,  low  seat.  Curtly 
enough  he  told  it ;  with  a  certain  amount 
of  that  pictorial  vigour  which  comes  from 
habits  of  keen  observation,  but  with  some 
tendency  to  slur  over  his  own  doings. 
What  he  had  failed  to  do  was  more  present 
with  him  just  now  than  what  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  And  for  a  moment  after 
he  had  ended  both  were  silent ;  he  deep 
in  thought,  and  she  afraid  to  speak  because 
pride  and  joy  had  shaken  her  to  the  very 
bottom  of  her  soul. 

'  It  has — fallen  out  differently,  you  see  !' 
he  said  at  last,  still  thinking,  but  thinking 
aloud.  c  I  meant  to  have  killed  him  !  I 
thought  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  having 
done  it — only  a  little  ashamed  of  having 
to  tell  it  to  you !     And  now  I  come  to  tell 
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you  how  I  failed  to  save  him,  and  am 
ashamed  of  that.' 

c  But  not  of  having  tried? — of  having 
risked  your  own  life  for  your  enemy  V 

'  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,'  he 
answered,  half-whimsically,  but  altogether 
seriously.  c  It  wasn't  at  all  what  I  meant ! 
I  have  to  thank  you,  I  tell  you,  that  I  have 
been  a  fool,  but  nothing  worse.' 

'  You  had  better  thank  God !  I  think 
you  had  made  up  your  mind,  really,  before 
I  saw  you.' 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  in 
she  looked  at  him  fully,  with  soft,  shining 
eyes  bright  with  tears — full  of  congratula- 
tions that  she  would  not  trust  herself  to 
put  into  words — full  of  a  sacred  joy  that 
no  words  could  have  expressed. 

And  his  ?  Were  there  really  tears  in 
his  eyes,  too — those  fathomless,  gipsy  eyes 
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that,  as  a  rule,  could  keep  secrets  so  well, 
but  that  now  for  a  moment  let  his  inmost 
soul  look  through  them  ? 

c  Thank  God,  then,'  he  said,  solemnly. 
( But  you,  too — from  first  to  last  you 
have  helped  me.  God  bless  you,  Eliza- 
beth!' 

That  was  all.  She  knew  him  well 
enough  to  guess  that  he  would  have  no 
more  comments  to  make  on  this  strange 
story ;  nothing  more  to  tell  her  about  it. 
The  details  of  what  he  had  himself  done 
she  would  have  to  find  out  from  some  one 
else.  But  Elizabeth,  too,  had  her  story 
to  tell,  and  was  trying  to  collect  herself 
sufficiently  to  tell  it. 

c  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  now?' 
she  asked,  at  last. 

1  What  do  you  advise  ?     You  have  the 
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best  right  to  advise  me,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble.' 

c  In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  should 
go  back  to  Crucis ;  and  father  thinks  so, 
too.' 

1  I  fear  I  should.  But  it  will  be  rather 
humiliating.' 

c  And  stay  there,  like  a  rational  being, 
till  matters  are  settled  one  way  or  another.' 

'  That  is  reasonable,  I  daresay ;  but  I 
think  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  they 

can  be  settled,   and  I  should  like I 

care  for  the  place  too  much  ever  to  want 
to  see  it  again.' 

c  But  you  will  stay,  and  fight  it  out  to 
the  end  ?' 

'  I  suppose  so.  But  I  am  not  so  keen 
about  fighting  as  I  might  be  otherwise,  be- 
cause      Well !  it  is  Phil  who  gains  if 

I  lose.' 
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'  Phil  would  not  think  it  gain  !' 

1  Xo  !  but  right  is  right.  And  I  believe 
my  father  thought  that  everything  was 
his.' 

c  He  might  have  been  deceived,  as  well 
as  everyone  else.  Wait  a  minute  !  Father 
said  I  might  tell  you  of  something  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  within  this 
twenty-four  hours.  He  said  you  might  be 
trusted  not  to  build  too  much  upon  it.  I 
wrote  it  down,  and  he  said  it  was  clear.  If 
you  read  it  you  will  understand  it  better 
than  if  I  tell  you.' 

Elizabeth  rose  and  unlocked  a  cabinet 
that  stood  beside  her,  and  Harold  watched 
her  wonderingly,  fascinated  by  that  quaint 
mingling  of  childlike,  eager  simplicity  and 
womanly  earnestness.  She  brought  to 
him  a  document,  neatly  written  on  lined 
paper,  and  he  took  it,  and  her  hand  along 
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with  it,  and  held  the  little  hand  a  moment 
in  his  own. 

c  I  don't  thank  you — you  see,'  he  said. 
c  I  was  always  stupid  at  saying  what  I  feel, 
and  now  more  than  ever.' 

L I  don't  deserve  any  thanks,'  she  said, 
eagerly,  as  he  paused. 

c  No  ?  Well !  perhaps  not,'  he  went  on, 
with  an  odd  little  smile  that  covered  a 
deeper  emotion.  L  You  are  made — I  won't 
say  what  ! — and  can't  help  it ;  luckily  for 
the  rest  of  the  world !' 

She  half  turned  away,  almost  impatiently. 
He  remembered  the  paper,  opened,  and 
glanced  at  it ;  then  looked  up,  with  a  quick 
question. 

'  Is  the  woman  here,  then  ?' 

1  Yes.  Ever  since  we  found  her,  almost 
dying  by  the  roadside,  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  brought  her  here.     Go  on  !' 
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He  read  on,  turning  back  now  and 
again  to  read  some  sentence  twice ;  mas- 
tering the  meaning  of  the  whole  but 
slowly,  as  it  appeared  to  Elizabeth's  im- 
patience. Important  as  Mrs.  Coulson's 
confession  might  be,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  written  it  so  plainly,  so  clearly, 
that  its  meaning  ought  to  be  gathered  at 
one  glance.  He  laid  it  down  at  last,  and 
the  fierce  gleam  of  his  eyes  for  the  moment 
startled  her. 

1  I  knew  it !     I  was  sure  of  it  from  the 

first.     And  now But  I  can  wish  him 

no  worse  punishment  than  has  come  on 
him  already.  Only,  I  shall  clear  my 
father's  name !' 

1  My  father  said  that  you  were  not  to 
feel  too  sure  of  it,  even  now.' 

'  What  is  too  sure  ?     Can  I  believe  that 
all  this  has  been  brought  to  light  for  no- 
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thing  ?  I  don't  believe  it ;  and  von  don't, 
either.  My  father's  name  will  be  cleared  ! 
And,  as  for  him,  God  has  judged  him  and 
doomed  him  already.  Once  I  should  have 
grudged  that  he  should  escape  his  lawful 
punishment — but  not  now.' 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  resting  his 
chin  upon  his  hands,  the  fierce  glow  of 
triumph  dying  out  of  his  face. 

c  I  wonder  if  this  means  name  and  for- 
tune for  me,  as  well  as  justice  for  my 
father?'  he  said  at  last,  musing  aloud.  '  If 
I  had  killed  him,  or  even  connived  at  his 
being  killed,  this  news  would  have  come 
too  late  for  me  !  Elizabeth,  did  you  know 
of  it  when  you  sent  me  off  yesterday  ?' 

c  Yes  '  she  answered,  blushing  in  sweet 
confusion. 

c  Should  you  have  told  me,  if  I  had 
declined  to  go  otherwise?' 
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c  I — suppose  so/ 

c  But  you  didn't !  Well,  I  am  glad  you 
didn't,' 

c  And  I — am  glad  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  you.     Are  you?' 

c  I  am  not  sorry.  All !  here  is  your  father.7 

A  moment  later  and  Elizabeth,  too, 
heard  her  father's  step.  Harold  rose  to 
meet  him,  with  a  little  smile  at  the  corners 
of  his  lips,  and  a  boyish,  half-ashamed  look 
as  if  he  rather  dreaded  those  keen,  kindly 
eyes. 

L  At  last  !'  said  Mr.  Walrond,  rather 
severely,  but  taking  the  young  man's  hand 
in  both  his  own  with  a  certain  fatherly  air 
of  possession.  'My- dear  boy,  why  didn't 
you  come  here  before,  as  you  promised  ?' 

4  Because  I  wanted  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself!'  answered  Harold,  guiltily.  c  And 
I  thought ' 
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He  paused,  and  the  rector  laughed, 
grimly. 

c  You  thought  you  could  do  that  with- 
out advice  or  assistance  ?  Likely  enough  ! 
And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  now?1 

c  In  the  first  place,  to  return  your  mare, 
which  I  borrowed  in  rather  a  hurry  yes- 
terday, and  to  tell  you  what  I  did  with 
her.' 

1  Ah?  I  had  half  forgotten  her.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  more  anxious  to  hear 
of  your  safe  return  than  even  of  hers.  Sit- 
down,  now,  and  let  me  hear  of  your  doings. 
As  to  the  future,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
think ;  but  any  help  that  I  can  give,  you 
shall  not  need  to  ask  for.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  CONFESSION. 


Thou,  that  ownest  the  soul, 
Yet  wilt  not  grant  control 
To  another,  nor  disallow 

God  help  all  poor  souls  lost  in  the  dark. 

R.  Browning. 


c  So  you  have  come  back  ?'  said  the  dying 
man,  looking  up  into  John  Walrond's 
grave,  perplexed  face,  with  that  terrible 
lightness  that  seemed  defiant  alike  of  mor- 
tal weakness  and  mortal  fears.  c  I  never 
knew  one  of  your  cloth  who  could  keep 
away  from  a  death-bed.     But  I  fear  I  shall 
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not  make  what  you  would  call  an  edifying 
end." 

1  I  should  not  expect  that,'  answered 
John,  with  his  blunt,  child-like  directness. 
4  But  if  I  could  hope  to  bring  you  to  any 
degree  of  penitence,  to  throw  yourself  upon 
the  mercy  of  Christ  and  trust  in  His  merits 
even  at  the  very  last ' 

He  stopped,  abashed,  in  spite  of  his 
utter  honesty,  by  a  sinister  look  that  stole 
into  the  eyes  that  were  watching  his  face 
beneath  their  half-fallen  lids. 

c  Is  it  that  you  want  ?  Or  a  confession 
from  me  ;  something  that  may  affect  the 
fate  of — some  one  with  whom  you  may  be 
connected  some  day  ?' 

Perhaps  John  was  hardly  quick  enough 
to  realise  all  that  this  might  imply.  Cer- 
tainly he  answered  with  more  dignity  than 
curiosity. 
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c  Any  confession  that  yon  may  make, 
any  proof  of  penitence  that  yon  may  give, 
is  likely  to  affect  your  fate  more  than  that 
of  anyone  else.' 

'  Yon  think  so  ?  Strange !  the  incon- 
sistencies of  men.  You  wonld  call  a  man 
like  me  a  vessel  of  wrath  and  a  child  of 
hell,  and  yet  believe  that  a  moment  or  so 
might  change  all  that.  And  yonr  father 
would  say  tolerantly  that  I  had  not  behaved 
quite  like  a  gentleman,  not  having  been 
to  the  manner  born  ;  but  in  his  heart — ! 
Come,  in  reward  for  your  superior  charity, 
I  will  tell  you  a  very  curious  fact,  one  that 
will  come  in  usefully  in  your  future 
clerical  career.' 

His  voice  was  very  thin  and  low,  so  thin 
and  toneless  that  the  other  had  need  to 
listen  attentively  to  catch  every  word. 
But  he  spoke  without  apparent  difficulty, 
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and  even,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  using  the  one  power  of  mo- 
tion still  left  to  him.  Or,  perhaps,  in  a 
man  who  had  been  theatrical  all  his  life, 
the  satisfaction  even  then  lay  in  feeling 
that  he  was  about  to  shock  and  astonish 
his  hearer. 

c  You  know  your  Bible,  of  course,  Mr. 
AValrond  ?  So  did  I  once  !  There  is  one 
chapter  to  which  I  still  attach  some  in- 
terest, because  I  find  there  the  account  of 
a  case  very  like  my  own.  I  mean  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  somewhere  about 
the  ninth  verse.' 

John  AYalrond's  slow,  tenacious  memory 
laboriously  brought  back  to  him,  as  out  of 
a  well-furnished  but  ill-arranged  library, 
the  chapter  and  its  contents.  And  with 
that  he  starred  and  looked  questioningly 
at   those    strange,   half-closed    eyes    that 
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never  swerved  from  their  fixed  gaze.  Was 
it  madness  that  glittered  in  them,  or  some- 
thing worse  ? 

'  Ah !  yon  understand  me,  I  see.  You 
have  often  heard  me  called  wicked,  no 
doubt?  And  sometimes,  I  daresay,  you 
have  heard  me  called  mad.  But  I  am  not 
mad  ;  and  whether  I  am  wicked  you  may 
judge  when  you  have  decided  how  far  that 
man  was  responsible  for  what  the  Legion 
said  and  did  in  him.' 

1  I — 1  cannot  think  that  I  understand 
you  rightly,'  faltered  John  Walrond.  He 
would  have  thought  the  man  was  jesting, 
but  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
sinner  so  hardened  as  to  jest  upon  such  a 
subject  on  his  deathbed. 

'  Yes,  you  do  !  You  can't  take  me  too 
literally.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  then ' 
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'  I  mean  that  I  am  possessed ;  that  there 
is  a  devil  in  me,  over  and  above  that  share 
of  original  sin  that  you  say  we  all  inherit. 
That  there  have  been  times  when  he  has 
spoken  through  me,  and  acted  through  me, 
though  whether  against  my  will  or  not  I 
cannot  tell  you.  That  half  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
things  that  lie  has  done,  to  carry  out 
schemes  on  lines  that  lie  has  laid  down, 
and  that  he  and  I  between  us  have  made 
not  such  a  bad  thing  of  it,  until  last  night ! 
And  whether  the  folly  that  brought  about 
this  end  of  it  was  his  or  mine  is  again  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.' 

John  had  heard  Thornton  Harris  called 
mad.  Till  now  he  had  never  believed  it, 
but  at  this  moment  he  began  to  do  so. 
And  yet  again  his  preconceived  ideas  of 
madness   did  not  agree  with   the   marble 
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calmness  of  those  features  and  the  keen, 
mocking  glance  that  seemed  to  be  saying 
all  the  while,  c  Are  you  fool  enough  to 
believe  all  this  ?     I  do  /' 

A  shudder  ran  through  him,  not  un- 
observed by  those  watching  eyes. 

c  The  question  is,?  went  on  the  faint, 
insistent  voice,  with  a  subtle  change  in  its 
tone,  L  will  this  partnership,  for  which  I 
may  or  may  not  be  responsible,  be  broken 
when  soul  and  body  part  company  ?  And, 
if  so,  where  shall  2"  go  when  the  body 
goes  to  the  dust,  and  lie  to  his  own 
place  ? ' 

He  was  certainly  not  mocking  now ! 
Whether  or  not  he  was  in  his  right  mind 
was  not  so  easily  settled.  His  hearer  had 
no  time  to  settle  the  question  even  had  he 
been  able,  but  by  a  sudden  flash  of  inspi- 
ration it  seemed  right  to  him  to  answer 
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the  mad  according  to  his  madness,  if  mad 
he  were. 

4  That  depends,'  he  said,  c  upon  how  far 
you  have  endeavoured  to  separate  your- 
self from  him  and  from  his  doings  in  the 
meantime.7 

Was  it  a  look  of  disappointment  on  that 
impassive  face  ?  Had  he  expected  dumb 
astonishment  and  horror  instead  of  this 
suggestion  of  repentance, — adroit,  consid- 
ering from  whom  it  came  ?  If  so,  he  did 
not  betray  himself,  save  by  that  hardly 
perceptible  look.  He  closed  his  eyes,  as 
if  in  weariness,  and  lay  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  then  abandoned  the  subject 
with  an  ease  and  suddenness  that  was 
either  a  wilful  recoil  from  the  practical 
hint  just  given  or  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind 
unhinged. 

'  What  has  become  of  that  young  fellow 
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who  was  here  last  night,  who  is  either 
Malrewarcl  or  not,  as  I — as  Fate  shall 
choose  ?' 

c  I  wish  I  knew  !'  answered  John  Wal- 
rond,  gravely. 

'  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  himself?' 

4  Again,  I  wish  I  knew  !  His  is  a  most 
painful  and  anomalous  position.  I  don't 
know  what  he  can  do.' 

c  He  can  play  gipsy  uncommonly  well  I 
It  pleased  me  to  see  him  do  it.  But  I 
suppose  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would 
settle  down  to  that  for  life  !  That  day  in 
the  market-place  at  Colgrave  I  thought  he 
would  have  made  an  end  of  the  farce,  and 

of  me  at  the  same  time Now  !  if  I 

thought  I  should  live  to  go  through  with 
it,  I  should  like  to  see  what  would  happen 
if  I  laid  last  night's  business  at  his  door  ! 
Magistrates  and  public    may  be  made  to 
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believe  anything ;  and,  after  all,  that  is 
more  likely  than  what  he  actually  did  do  I' 

An  involuntary  exclamation  of  horror 
from  his  companion  made  him  pause  and 
look  up. 

c  It  was  my  bosom-friend  who  suggested 
that,  not  I !'  he  said,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  tone.  c  And  I  am  in  no  position 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  now,  whatever 
I  might  once  have  done.' 

i  For  God's  sake  ! — for  pity's  sake  !'  cried 
John  Walrond,  desperately,  *  if  you  really 
believe  as  you  say,  what  need  is  there  for 
any  words  of  mine  ?  What  condemnation 
could  be  deeper  than  is  yours  already,  un- 
less you  come  to  Him  who  alone  can  set 
you  free?  Doubtless  the  devil  tempts 
you,  as  he  tempts  all  of  us  ;  but  for  what, 
unless  it  is  to  sink  you  to  his  own  depth 
of  sin  and  despair  ?' 
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i  Does  lie  tempt  you,  in  the  same  way?' 
asked  the  other,  with  that  keen  sidelong 
glance.  '  And  have  modern  apostles  the 
power  to  cast  out  devils  ?' 

1  They  do  not  need  it !  You  may  go 
direct  to  Him  who  cast  them  out  of  old.' 

'  I  might — or  might  not — if  I  were  a  free 
agent !  That  is  all  an  old  story,  as  you 
truly  observe.  And  even  then  He  came  to 
tkem,  not  they  to  Him ;  and  they  cried  out, 
What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee  ?  Oh,  I  told 
you  that  I  knew  my  Bible  well  enough  !' 

Again  his  eyelids  fell  and  he  was  silent, 
while  that  absolute  stillness,  except  when 
he  was  speaking,  made  him  seem  as  if 
dead  already.  If  John  had  been  more 
imaginative,  he  might  have  thought  of  the 
ghastly  old  story  of  an  evil  spirit  taking 
possession  of  an  unburied,  unhouseled 
corpse,  but  he  was  more  than  sufficiently 
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perplexed  and  distressed  without  that. 
And  presently  the  dying  man  laughed 
softly  to  himself,  a  little  laugh  of  malign 
enjoyment  that  barely  curled  his  pale,  thin 
lips. 

1  I  wish  I  knew  which  would  be  best !' 
he  said.  '  But  perhaps  that  may  be  as 
good  a  way  as  any  !  You  see,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  shall  live,  somehow, 
as  long  as  the  confusion  lasts  that  I  shall 
leave  behind  me, — as  long  as  there  are 
questions,  and  doubts,  and  quarrels,  and 
unforeseen  developments.  When  every- 
thing settles  down  quietly  and  is  forgotten, 
then  I  shall  be  dead  indeed  !  So  I  have 
resolved,  I  think,  what  to  do.' 

He  paused,  but  the  other  only  waited 
silently,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  to 
expect,  yet  taken  by  surprise  when  next 
he  spoke. 
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1  Will  you  send,  at  once,  for  your  father  ?' 

1  I  can  do  so,'  answered  John  Walrond, 
4  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  wish  to  see  him.' 

c  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  jealous  for  your 
charge  of  my  spiritual  state  !  I  only  want 
him  as  a  magistrate.  And  send  at  the 
same  time  for  Chapman,  my  partner  down 
at  Colgrave,  and  for — the  young  man  who 
used  to  call  himself  Malreward.' 

'  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  And,  if 
you  have  any  such  design  against  him  as 
you  spoke  of  just  now,  I  should  not  con- 
sent to  send  for  him.' 

'  Old  Bilson,  the  keeper,  will  know 
where  he  is.  And  how  do  vou  know  what 
I  want  him  for?' 

'  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  not  send  for 
him  unless  you  give  me  your  word  that 
you  mean  him  no  harm.' 
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'  I  can  easily  give  you  my  word,  but  the 
devil  in  me  will  do  and  say  what  he  pleases 
when  it  comes  to  the  point.  Moreover,  if 
he  puts  the  matter  before  your  father  and 
Chapman  in  the  proper  light,  it  will  be 
their  business  to  find  the  young  man 
whether  he  is  sent  for  or  not.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  a^ain  before  I  2*0.  I  should 
like  to  see  his  face  when  the  tables  are 
turned  in  that  fashion !' 

A  more  quick-witted  man  than  John 
Walrond  might  well  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest, 
whether  he  meant  good  or  ill. 

c  I  don't  understand  you,'  he  answered, 
doggedly.  '  I  shall  take  no  steps  unless  I 
can  be  sure  of  your  intentions.' 

Again  the  other  laughed  that  eldritch 
laugh. 

c  Mr.  Walrond,  dare  you  baulk  a  dying 
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man  of  his  last  wish  ?  But  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  take  any  responsibility.  Will  you 
kindly  call  the  woman  of  the  house  to  me, 
and  you  need  not  even  hear  what  I  ask  of 
her.' 

c  My  father  will  be  here,'  said  John  to 
himself.  '  He  will  never  dare  to  lie  to  my 
father's  face,  even  if  he  is  possessed.  But 
there  shall  be  no  message  sent  to  Harold 
Malreward  until  I  see  how  things  go.  I 
fear  that  sending  for  the  partner  means 
no  good.' 

After  all,  matters  did  not  fall  out  alto- 
gether as  John  Walrond  had  feared,  any 
more  than  as  he  had  intended.  On  this 
second  visit  of  his,  perplexity  and  dismay 
had  almost  made  him  forget  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man  whose  hours  were  num- 
bered.    So  much  vitality  of  malice,  if  not 
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of  wickedness,  had  made  fear  almost  super- 
sede pity.  But  shortly  after  Harris's  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Mather,  some  change — they 
knew  not  what — some  inward  failure  of 
strength — took  him  perceptibly  a  stage 
farther  on  his  dark  journey.  For  his  own 
part  he  abandoned  his  mocking  lightness 
of  speech  and  manner  and  lay  silent,  evi- 
dently husbanding  his  scanty  remains  of 
strength.  And  the  young  clergyman 
watched  beside  him,  reading  and  praying 
at  intervals  as  he  would  have  done  by  any 
other  dying  sinner,  doubting  how  far  he 
heard  or  heeded,  but  resolute  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  plead  for  him,  since 
to  plead  ivith  him  seemed  hopeless. 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  doctor  came  and 
went,  dropping  a  significant  hint  that  if 
his  patient  had  anything  to  attend  to  it 
had  better  be  done  at  once.     And  shortly 
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after  lie  was  gone  came  Mr.  Chapman,  a 
ferret-faced  individual  with  an  obsequious 
manner,  who  began,  with  every  expression 
of  regret,  to  offer  his  services  to  arrange 
any  little  matter  of  business,  and  to  hint 
that  there  were  matters  upon  which  he 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  information — if 
they  might  be  alone  together  ?  With  that 
he  glanced  at  John  Walrond,  and  was 
briefly  ordered  by  his  partner  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  to  get  paper  and  pen  in 
readiness  to  take  notes  of  an  important 
statement. 

'  To  be  made  to  this  reverend  gentle- 
man?' asked  Chapman,  eyeing  John  once 
with  much  disfavour. 

'  Wait  and  see,'  answered  Harris,  curtly, 
and  so  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  silent,  as  if 
determined  to  waste  no  word  more. 

He  had  not  looked  up  nor  spoken  again, 
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three  hours  after,  when  there  was  a  sound 
of  wheels  outside,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Mr.  Walrond  entered  the  room,  his  ruddy, 
eagle-face  grave  and  set,  as  if  the  errand 
on  which  he  had  come  had  sobered  it  down 
from  its  wonted  imperious  joviality. 

The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  met 
defiantly  that  keen,  judicial  look.  But 
they  swerved  from  the  rector's  face,  look- 
ing rather  at  something  beyond  and  behind 
him,  and  a  flash  leaped  out  of  them  that 
might  have  been  triumph  or  merely 
surprise. 

c  Tou  are  there,  then?'  he  said.  c  You 
have  found  me,  my  enemy  ?' 

Mr.  Walrond  glanced  back  over  his 
shoulder,  and  Harold  came  slowly  forward 
out  of  the  darkness  behind  him,  pausing 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  looking  down 
with  grave,  considering  eyes. 
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c  I  have  been  your  enemy,  Mr.  Harris,' 

he  said,  '  and  yon — mine.  That  is  why  I 
am  here,  that  if  yon  choose  we  may  ex- 
change forgiveness  before  you  go.' 

c  At  least  I  never  sought  your  life !' 

•  Xo ;  but,  if  I  sought  yours,  you  know 
why.  And  you  know  that  at  the  last  I 
tried  to  save  you.  God  shall  judge  between 
you  and  me.' 

c  So  be  it.  But — you  are  no  longer  a 
gipsy,  I  perceive.  Have  Bolingbroke  and 
your  step-mother  given  up  the  rightful 
heir's  cause  so  easily?' 

c  Nothing  is  yet  settled,  as  I  think  you 
know.  If  my  brother  is  really  the  rightful 
heir,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  acknowledge 
him.' 

'  Ah,  well !  Sit  down  all  of  you,  and 
listen.  The  game  is  lost ;  and  there  is  a 
certain   satisfaction  in  showing  the  cards 
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and  discussing  the  fall  of  them.  And  there 
is  a  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing  that,  how- 
ever things  go,  some  one's  expectations 
must  be  disappointed  .  .  .  Chapman,  be 
ready  to  take  down  what  I  say  .  .  .  John 
"Walrond,  if  you  will  sit  where  I  can  see 
you,  there  will  be  the  more  chance  of  my 
speaking  the  exact  truth.' 

In  deep  amazement,  John  obeyed  him; 
taking  a  seat  beside  that  which  his  father 
had  drawn  forward,  while  Chapman  re- 
mained beside  the  table  on  which  he  had 
spread  his  writing  materials,  and  Harold 
stood  motionless  where  he  was,  leaning 
against  the  end  of  the  high-backed  settle. 

'  I  speak  to  you  in  especial,  Harold  Mai- 
re  ward,'  went  on  the  dying  man,  his  eyes 
moving  slowly  from  one  to  another,  and 
resting  at  last  on  that  still  intent  face  op- 
posite to  him.     '  I  will  be   brief,  for  my 
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story  may  easily  be  longer  than  the  time 
I  have  to  tell  it  in,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  neither  repentance  nor  regret  to  ex- 
press .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago,  when  your 
mother  died,  my  late  partner,  Samuel 
Crofton,  and  I  came  into  possession  of 
certain  facts  that  seemed  to  affect  the 
legality  of  her  second  marriage.  Her  first 
husband's  death  had  never  been  proved ; 
and  when  a  man  wrote  to  us  calling  him- 
self Thomas  Collingwood,  being  evidently 
in  possession  of  facts  that  we  thought  only 
Collingwood  had  known — out  of  which, 
by-the-by,  he  proposed  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  us — we  really  supposed  at 
first  that  it  might  be  he.  But  we  had 
both  known  Collingwood  well,  and  an  in- 
terview showed  us  that  this  was  not  the 
man,  but  one  of  his  comrades.  The  claim- 
ant soon   confessed  as  much,  and  told  us 
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the  time  and  manner  of  Collingwood's 
death,  which  you  will  find  jmt  down,  along 
with  other  matters,  in  a  place  that  I  will 
tell  you  of  ...  It  seemed  to  us  both  that 
something  might  be  made  of  this.  The 
plan  was  mine,  but  Croft  oil's  children 
would  be  the  gainers  ;  and  my  reward  was 
not  fixed  upon.  I  preferred  to  leave  it  to 
chance,  and  to  his  fears;  and  I  had  besides 
private  grudges  of  my  own  to  consider, 
upon  which  I  need  not  dwell  now.  The 
marriage  certificate  was,  of  course,  genu- 
ine, and  later  the  certificate  of  the  death 
of  the  pseudo  Thomas  Collingwood,  who 
for  reasons  of  his  own  personated  his  old 
friend  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Other 
touches  I  intended  to  add  to  the  evidence, 
some  of  which  I  destroyed;  and  one — a 
jiartial  failure  —  appeared  with  unex- 
pected effect  at  my  examination,  though 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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how  it  got  into  your  hands  I  never  quite 
understood.  It  ought  to  have  ruined  me. 
Any  fool  ought  to  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  genuine,  and  that  if  genuine  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  in  my  partner's  pos- 
session. But  the  devil  stood  by  me,  and 
got  me  off.' 

His  eyes  turned  with  a  significant  look 
to  John  Walrond,  and  he  j)aused  as  if  the 
thread  of  the  story  was  for  the  moment 
lost. 

1  Where  was  I  ?  Oh  ! — We  were  in  no 
hurry.  We  were  afraid  of  forcing  your 
father's  hand,  lest  he  should  do,  what  after 
all  he  did  without  our  interference — marry 
again.  That  and  your  half-brother's  birth 
overthrew  all  our  plans.  Crofton's  children 
were  no  longer  the  next  heirs  after  you. 
But  the  story  was  still  a  good  one,  and 
many  unforeseen   contingencies  might  oc- 
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cur.  My  idea  was  to  deal  with  you  as  soon 
as  you  should  have  money  or  influence  in 
your  power.  Croft  on  had  other  ideas,  as 
I  discovered  at  last.' 

Again  his  eyes  wandered,  and  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander  with  them.  It 
was  as  if  the  story,  for  him,  was  written 
on  Harold's  intent,  unchanging  face,  and 
when  he  saw  that  no  longer  it  grew  con- 
fused and  dim. 

c  Give  me  some  brandy,  or  something  to 
keep  the  life  in  me,'  he  murmured,  '  I  am 
making  this  as  short  as  I  can,  but  it  is  a 
shame  to  slur  such  a  story  .  .  .  Well,  it 
seemed  long  to  wait,  I  suppose,  and  Philip 
Malreward  seemed  likely  to  live  as  long  as 
either  of  us.  I,  for  one,  grew  tired  of  the 
scheme,  or  half  forgot  it.' 

John  Walrond  had   drawn  near  to  give 

the  restorative  for  which  he  had  asked,  and 

Q2 
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the  dying  man's  looks  turned  upon  him 
with  a  sudden  change  in  them. 

c  If  Crofton's  death  does  lie  at  my  door, 
I  care  very  little  about  it,'  he  said,  in  a 
hurried  half-whisper.  '  He  deserved  it,  if 
ever  man  did.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man  being  such  a  fool  as  to  die  of  a  false 
suspicion  ?  He  knew  I  had  done  it,  but 
he  dared  not  speak :  and  he  died.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine,  I  say.  Could  I  shut 
men's  mouths,  or  make  him  as  thick- 
skinned  as  a  man  should  be  to  get  through 
this  world  comfortably?' 

He  looked  round  upon  them  all  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  and,  finding  nothing  in  all 
those  watchful  eyes  but  grave  attention, 
went  suddenly  back  to  his  story,  with  an 
air  of  having  left  something  unsaid  that 
had  been  just  upon  his  lips. 

'  Next  came  to  our  knowledge,  privately, 
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the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Aldersford  val- 
ley. The  man  who  found  it  out  played  us 
both  false ;  told  it  to  each  of  us,  promising 
to  keep  it  secret  from  the  other.  Crofton 
laid  his  plans  to  get  possession  of  Benson's 
farm,  unknown  to  me.  I  saw  my  way  to 
buying  Dent's  land  next  to  it,  unknown  to 
him.  I  wondered  why  Crofton  should  try 
every  trick  he  knew  to  prevent  your  father 
from  paying  off  the  mortgage  within  the 
time.  But  it  was  paid  at  the  last  moment, 
and  I  received  the  money,  having  by  that 
time  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  that  made  me 
very  ready  to  do  so.  I  did  not  see  Crofton 
again  till  after  he  had  been  over  to  Crucis, 
and  was  on  his  way  back,  baffled  and  mad 
with  rage  ....  He  let  out  then  why  he 
had  been  so  keen  to  secure  Benson's  land, 
and  I  saw  that  he  stood  in  my  light.  The 
fool  owned,  too,  that  he  had  made  use  of 
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our  secret,  and  risked  ruin  for  both  of  us, 
merely  on  the  chance  of  threatening  Philip 
Malreward  into  parting  with  the  farm  .  . 
Then  I  saw  that  there  was  no  room  for  us 
to  work  together  any  more.  We  quarrelled 
desperately,  raking  up  everything  we  knew 
against  each  other — a  goodly  catalogue ! 
And  then — you  know  what  happened. 
Your  gipsy  informant  has  got  it  all  very 
correctly — wonderfully  so,  considering  all 
things  ....  I  don't  repent ;  why  should 
I  ?  It  was  the  devil  in  me  that  did  it,  not 
I.  He  never  tempted  me  to  kill  before,  or 
since ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
better  victim.' 

The  last  words  were  addressed  apparent- 
ly to  John  Walrond,  and  the  rector  made 
an  involuntary  movement  and  turned  to 
his  son  as  if  for  explanation.  For  the 
first  time  the  dying  man  addressed  him 
directly. 
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'  You  believe  in  the  devil  of  scripture, 
Mr.  Walrond,  but  I  daresay  you  never  bad 
any  dealings  with  him  personally.  Your 
son  there  talks  fluently  enough  of  striving 
with  him  and  being  tempted  by  him,  but 
does  not  in  his  heart  believe  my  account  of 
my  own  case,  any  more  than  you  would.  No 
matter  ;  it  is  no  one's  business  but  my  own, 
after  all.  I  will  finish  my  story  :  and  since 
your  son  saved  my  life  once,  and  has  a 
fancy  that  confession  is  a  good  thing,  he 
shall  hear  me  confess  before  you  all  ...  . 
Listen  then,  and  you,  John  Walrond,  will 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  form  in 
which  I  put  it  ....  It  was  my  hand 
that  arranged  and  forged  the  evidence  that 
impugned  Philip  Malreward's  first  marriage 
....  It  was  my  hand  that  struck  the 
blow  that  killed  Samuel  Crofton  ....  It 
was  through  me  that  the  suspicion  of  his 
murder  fell  upon  Philip  Malreward  .... 
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By  my  influence  the  woman  Coulson  per- 
jured herself  to  clear  me,  when  I  had  been 
charged  with  the  crime  .  .  .  And,  finally, 
through  me  the  forged  letters  and  the 
genuine  certificates  found  their  way  to 
Miles  Bolingbroke  and  his  acute  legal  ad- 
visers, and  inspired  them  with  a  conviction 
that  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  great- 
est of  compliments.' 

He  spoke  with  long  pauses  between  each 
sentence,  perhaps  giving  them  time  to  follow 
him,  perhaps  feeling  the  inroads  of  mortal 
weakness,  which  yet  he  seemed  to  scorn. 
His  look  turned  towards  the  glass  that 
stood  on  the  table,  and  John  raised  his 
head  and  held  it  to  his  lips ;  and  then  his 
eyes  closed  and  he  lay  silent. 

It  was  Mr.  Walrond  who  spoke  first,  in 
deep  ringing  tones,  that  even  pity  could 
hardly  subdue. 
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'  God  help  you,  and  make  you  more 
penitent  than  as  yet  you  seem  to  be,  for 
never  man  had  greater  need.' 

'  When  your  son  has  decided  upon  the 
extent  of  my  responsibility,  I  will  decide 
as  to  the  amount  of  repentance  I  should 
feel  .  .  .  Chapman,  have  you  written  down 
all  that  is  necessary  ?  In  my  private  safe 
you  will  find  the  paper — and  memoranda  ; 
these  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  produce  them  !  .  .  .  I 
claim  the  less  credit  for  a  full  confession 
because  at  my  death  you  would  probably 
have  discovered  the  secret  and  made  your 
own  market  of  it  ...  .  Harold  Malre- 
ward,  you  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  for- 
giveness.    Can  you  forgive  noivV 

In  their  horror  of  curiosity  the  others 
had  almost  forgotten  the  momentous  con- 
sequences of  this  confession,  and  all  that 
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it  meant  to  one  there  present.  But  now 
the  two  Walronds  and  the  attorney  sud- 
denly bethought  themselves  of  Harold,  and 
turned  to  see  how  he  bore  himself  under 
the  shock  of  this  disclosure. 

c  Like  a  gentleman  !'  thought  the  rector, 
noting  with  stern  approval  the  thoughtful, 
stoical  calm  of  the  young  man's  face.  c  I'll 
be  bound  he  took  ill  fortune  so,  but  good 
fortune  is  a  sharper  test,' 

c  You  have  cleared  my  father,'  Harold 
was  saying  slowly  ;  c  all  here  present  un- 
derstand that  ?' 

c  Ay,  that  story  is  clear — or  soon  will  be 
— and  much  else  besides  ...  I  see  his  face 
between  my  eyes  and  yours,  as  I  saw  it 
last,  with  despair  in  it  and  death  .... 
How  could  I  know  that  it  would  kill  him  ? 
.  .  .  Forgive  me,  or  not,  but  go ;  and  take 
that  phantom  with  you.  It  is  my  turn  to 
die  now/ 
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The  thin,  toneless  voice  had  sunk  into 
a  whisper  that  would  have  been  inaudible 
if  the  room  had  been  less  deathly  still. 
The  eyes  had  lost  something  of  their  bane- 
ful brightness,  but  were  fixed  on  some 
point  just  short  of  Harold's  face,  with  a 
desperate  eagerness  that  belied  his  words. 

•  My  father  would  have  forgiven  his 
worst  enemy  in  such  a  case  as  yours,'  said 
Harold,  still  slowly.  c  I — it  is  harder  to 
forgive  for  him.  But  I  must,  since  he  is 
not  here  to  speak.  God  forgive  you,  as  he 
would,  and  as  I  do.' 

He  turned  and  went  away,  passing  noise- 
lessly out  into  the  night ;  and  the  strained 
look  that  had  been  turned  towards  him 
relaxed,  and  a  faint  half  sigh  was  heard 
through  the  silence. 

c  The  other  has  gone  too,'  he  murmured. 
L  Shall  I  meet  him  again,  I  wonder?' 
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4  Chapman,  read  over  what  you  have 
written.  I  cannot  sign  ;  but  you  may  call 
in  the  people  of  the  house  to  hear  it,  and 
to  hear  me  swear  to  it,  as  my  full  and  true 
confession.' 

c  Now  go !  .  .  .  Mr.  Walrond,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  one  another.  I  have  no 
conscience,  but  I  can  guess  what  you  think 
of  my  doings,  and  what  pity  and  contempt 
together  would  keep  you  from  uttering  .  .  . 
John  Walrond,  if  you  like  to  stay,  and  try, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  pray  a  soul  up  out 
of  the  nethermost  pit,  you  may  do  so.  I 
will  not  discourage  you.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  to  friend  or  foe.' 

Stumbling  out  into  the  dark,  Mr.  Wal- 
rond came  upon  Harold  Malreward,  sitting 
motionless  on  the  low  wall  of  the  farm-yard, 
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just  before  the  house  door,  his  arms  folded, 
his  head  just  visible  against  the  dark  night 
sky. 

Between  awe  and  horror  and  relief,  the 
Rector  of  Deerhurst  was  in  no  hurry  to 
speak,  and  found  the  young  man's  conduct 
so  commendable  that  he  simply  imitated 
it,  and  sat  down  on  the  wall  beside  him 
without  a  word. 

Silently,  and  yet  in  sympathy,  they 
watched  the  dawn  broaden  and  brighten 
in  the  sky ;  an  almost  cloudless  dawn,  that 
might  have  suggested  the  strange  old 
Scripture  words,  'The  body  of  heaven  in 
his  clearness.' 

Strangely  enough  they  were  both  think- 
ing more  of  the  past  than  of  the  future ; 
of  things  in  the  soul  and  life  of  man  that 
hitherto  had  had  no  place  in  their  simple 
out-of-doors  philosophy.     They  were  both 
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simple  souls,  though  educated  gentlemen  ; 
and  never  of  themselves  might  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  dark  pit  which  had  opened 
before  them  that  night. 

TTho  shall  say  what  they  mused  upon 
it,  in  simple,  boyish  fashion,  the  elder  man 
as  well  as  the  younger  ?  The  thoughts  of 
such  men  are  a  far  greater  mystery  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  analyse  and  wonder  over 
our  own  sensations.  A  mystery  even  to 
themselves,  but  they  are  apt  to  act  upon 
them,  as  we  others  do  not  always. 

c  Harold,  my  lad,'  said  Mr.  Walrond  at 
last,  when  the  sky  was  blue  in  the  east 
before  them,  '  I  needn't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am.  I  am  thinking  how  glad  your  father 
would  be  if  he  knew.' 

c  I  believe    he    does   know,'    answered 
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Harold,  softly,  and  left  his  own  gladness 
to  be  inferred  from  his  tone. 

'  Well,1  said  his  companion,  after  an- 
other pause,  '  we  may  as  well  be  moving. 
You  were  about  done  up  when  we  started 
out.  my  boy.     How  do  you  feel  now  ?' 

*  Like  Esau,'  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  half-smile,  '  as  though  I  would  give  up 
Crucis  again  for  a  bed.  and  a  good  long 
sleep  in  it.' 

1 1  had  always  a  liking  for  Esau,'  an- 
swered Mr.  "Walrond,  picking  his  way 
across  the  yard,  :  and  you  and  he  have  a 
eood  deal  in  common.  But  Master  Phil 
will  not  play  Jacob.  Come  along,  and 
we  will  find  you  a  bed,  and  some  break- 
fast  too,  without  bargaining  for  vour 
birthright.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN      THE      GARDEN. 

'  When  earthly  things,  made  even, 
Atone  together.' 

How  the  birds  sang  in  the  rectory  garden 
at  Deerhurst  on  that  spring  day,  which 
had  begun  in  such  solemn  clearness,  and 
went  on  with  unclouded  sunlight  from 
beginning  to  end ! 

It  seemed  to  Elizabeth  that  the  birds' 
song  had  never  been  so  blithe  before ;  as 
she  flitted  about  like  one  of  them,  hushing 
the  wonted  sounds  of  household  life,  and 
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keeping  guard  over  the  slumbers  of  those 
two  upstairs. 

Little  enough  had  they  told  her,  when 
they  arrived  at  home  in  time  for  a  late 
breakfast,  subdued  and  weary,  more  in- 
clined to  eat  than  to  talk,  and  more  ready 
to  sleep  than  either. 

But  she  contrived  to  gather  that  all  was 
well ;  and,  indeed,  had  less  to  check  her 
rejoicing  than  she  would  have  had  if  they 
could  have  brought  themselves  to  tell  her 
more  details  of  the  scene  they  had  passed 
through. 

Her  hero  had  behaved  himself  not  un- 
heroically,  that  was  the  first  and  greatest 
cause  for  gladness ;  and  she  liked  him 
none  the  less  because  he  was  not  very 
ready  to  talk  about  it. 

Secondly — and  the  order  in  which  these 
things   occurred  to  her  was  characteristic 

VOL.  III.  K 
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and  significant — secondly,  lie  was  safe  out 
of  all  his  dangers  for  the  present. 

And  thirdly,  if  all  went  well,  he  would 
get  back  his  name,  and  his  place,  and  his 
property;  and  the  name  untarnished,  as 
he  had  risked  so  much  to  prove  it. 

Many  girls  would  have  gone  farther, 
and  in  all  maidenly  modesty  have  been 
ready  to  share  the  prosperous  future  with 
the  Prince  whose  weary  weird  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  ended.  But  Elizabeth 
was  a  long  way  from  that  as  yet. 

She  was  more  glad  than  words  could 
say  that  virtue  had  triumphed ;  but  pros- 
perity did  not  interest  her  as  adversity 
had  done.  She  was  far  too  young  and 
unworldly  to  look  upon  her  own  future  as 
a  thing  to  be  thought  of  and  settled.  In 
a  certain  way  she  knew  that  she  loved 
Harold   Malreward,   but   in   her  innocent 
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ignorance  she  fancied  that  so  long  as  he 
was  happy  she  should  not  mind  what  he 
thought  of  her;  and  that  when  he  once 
enjoyed  his  own  again  his  future  would 
never  be  as  much  to  her  as  his  past  had 
been. 

Mr.  Walrond  made  his  appearance  first, 
perhaps  because  he  had  missed  only  one 
night's  rest  instead  of  two ;  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  less  of  the  convenient  faculty 
of  sleeping  at  any  time  as  well  as  in  any 
place. 

He  was  more  communicative  than  before, 
and  from  him  Elizabeth  learned  all  that 
he  thought  well  for  her  to  know — enough 
of  the  story  to  complete  and  explain  what 
she  had  heard  already,  and  to  fill  her 
with  pitying  horror  as  well  as  with 
thankfulness. 

R  2 
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And  nurse  meanwhile  was  breaking 
gently  to  Mrs.  Coulson  the  news  that  her 
protector  and  tyrant  was  dying,  or  more 
probably  already  dead;  and  hearing  from 
her  in  return  a  tale  which  she  was  resolved 
should  never  come,  in  all  its  details,  to  her 
young  lady's  ears.  Had  the  poor  creature 
been  calm,  nurse  would  never  have  heard 
it,  but  now  in  her  relief  and  dismay  it  all 
came  out. 

How  Harris  had  beguiled  her  from  her 
husband,  years  before ;  and  how  she  had 
persuaded  him  of  her  husband's  death, 
hoping  that  he  would  marry  her,  as  he 
promised.  How  she  had  bribed  her  hus- 
band to  secrecy,  and  how  he  had  taken  the 
wages  of  his  own  shame,  and  yet  hated 
Harris  all  the  time,  and  plotted  to  be  re- 
venged on  him.  How  Coulson  had  watch- 
ed over  all  Harris's  movements  with  jealous 
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hatred,  and,  falling  in  with  young  Squire 
Malreward,  had  joined  himself  to  him  and 
told  him  all  he  knew,  and  sworn  to  help 
him,  simply  because  he  too  was  against  the 
lawyer. 

And  so  on,  with  reminiscences  of  the 
night  of  Croft  oil's  murder,  and  all  Harris's 
evil  deeds  from  first  to  last — things  to 
which  nurse  would  gladly  have  lent  an 
attentive  ear  two  days  before,  but  which 
jarred  now  even  upon  her  homely  suscep- 
tibilities, as  spoken  of  one  who,  by  this 
time,  was  probably  gone  to  answer  for 
them  before  the  Judge  of  all. 

Nevertheless,  nurse  made  notes  in  her 
own  fashion,  that  is  to  say  on  the  tablets 
of  her  excellent  memory ;  and  hoped  most 
devoutly  that  '  master '  would  be  able  to 
get  the  young  squire  his  rights  again. 

'  Dark  and  fair — that's  how  it  should  be,' 
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she  said  to  herself,  enigmatically.  c  And 
one  that  speaks  the  truth  and  does  what 
he  ought,  by  all  that  I  can  learn.  And  a 
place  and  a  name  good  enough  even  for 
my  dear,  if  villains  don't  cheat  him  of 
them — which  surely  master  will  never  let 
them !  And  not  the  same  first  letters  to 
their  names,  nor  anything  unlucky  of  that 
kind  .  .  .  There  they  are  in  the  garden 
now — as  pretty  a  pair  as  anyone  need  wish 
to  see  !  .  .  .  Bless  your  sweet  innocence, 
Miss  Elizabeth  !  if  you  don't  know  what  it 
means  when  a  handsome  young  gentleman 
looks  at  you  like  that,  your  old  Nanna 
does  !' 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when 
Harold  at  last  made  his  appearance,  look- 
ing all  the  better  for  his  long  sleep — 
awake,  in  fact,  which  he  had  hardly  seemed 
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to  be  before — and  with  a  colour  in  his 
smooth  brown  cheeks. 

Finding  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  or 
in  the  rector's  study,  he  passed  on  through 
the  hall  into  the  garden,  where  he  found 
Elizabeth  hard  at  work. 

•  Father  has  gone  to  take  the  dogs  out 
for  a  walk,'  she  told  him.  c  He  said  he 
was  £00 d  for  nothing  else.' 

■  I  am  good  to  help  you,  if  you  will  let 
me,'  said  Harold,  in  a  business-like  tone. 
•  Will  you  kindly  give  me  that  spade  ? 
Xo  woman  could  ever  dig  properly 
yet!" 

c  I  don't  believe  you  can  !  I  don't  think 
you  ever  tried  before,  since  you  gave  up 
your  own  garden  on  the  lower  terrace,  that 
Phil  showed  me.' 

She  had  returned  to  her  wonted  spirits, 
with  the  lifting  of  the  cloud  that  had  hung 
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over   her    companion;   and    attacked   him 
with  the  elfish  teasing  grace  of  their  first 
meeting    in   their    grown-up    days.     And 
gladly  Harold  caught  the  tone   and  let  it 
bridge  for  him  the  gulf  of  time — not   in 
reality  so  very  wide,  but  bottomless — that 
parted  that  day  from  this.     He  had  cause 
enough  for  thankfulness  and  relief  in  the 
thought  of  all  that  had  come   and  gone 
since  then  ;   but  he  did  not  want  to  think 
of  it  just  now,  though  the  feeling  of  it 
lay  like    a   bright  background  to  all   his 
thoughts. 

c  I  can  dig,  like  any  day-labourer  !'  he 
answered,  promptly.  '  I  did  three  days' 
digging  not  long  ago,  and  was  considered 
worth  average  wages,  in  a  potato  field. 
Not  that  I  consider  a  flower-garden  worth 
all  this  trouble  !  The  woods  are  far  pret- 
tier, and  the  flowers  there  grow  of  them- 
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selves.  What  are  all  these  dead  things  in 
the  way?' 

'  They  are  not  dead  !  and  you  are  not  to 
disturb  them  on  any  account !  You  are  so 
dreadfully  strong — you  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  in  a  flower  border  !  Besides,  I 
had  dus;  so  much  and  so  well  that  the  bor- 
der  was  just  done,  and  I  was  going  to  put 
my  tools  away.' 

c  Really  ?  Or  only  to  keep  me  from 
doing  mischief?' 

1  Really  !  Doesn't  it  look  as  though  I 
had  done  a  great  deal  ?' 

•  As  though  an  industrious  little  bird 
had  been  scratching  at  it !  Come,  though, 
where  do  these  things  want  to  go  ?' 

1  That  is  how  I  was  brought  up  to  speak  ! 
I  was  forgetting  it  down  there  in  the 
south.  How  they  laughed  at  me  for  say- 
ins:  that   a    borrowed-book  wanted    to  go 
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home  !  Come  !  these  things  want  to  go 
into  their  own  shed,  which  is  down 
here.' 

c  I  remember  this  shed !'  said  Harold. 
c  What  was  there  about  it  ? oh  !  I  re- 
collect. I  locked  you  up  in  it  once,  as  a 
prisoner  taken  in  a  raid  on  some  imaginary 
enemy's  country.  My  father  was  over 
here,  seeing  your  father,  just  before  you 
went  away.  And  you  pretended  distress 
so  well  that  the  servants  came  indignantly 
and  rescued  you,  and  I  expected  a  com- 
plaint to  the  authorities.  But  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.  Where  was  your  brother 
in  those  days  ?' 

L I  don't  remember.  But  I  suppose  he 
must  have  been  with  my  mother.  You 
know  she  almost  always  had  to  be  away ; 
till  at  last  we  left  too.' 

They  had  wandered   on  along  the  path 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  almost 
reached  that  door  into  the  lane  by  which 
Harold  had  entered,  two  days  before.  And 
there  they  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  it, 
and  at  one  another,  and  grew  suddenly 
serious. 

For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke,  and 
when  Harold  broke  the  silence  at  last  it 
was  not  with  anything  that  might  seem  to 
refer  directly  to  what  was  in  both  their 
minds. 

'  I  shall  stay  here  to-night  if  you  and 
your  father  will  have  me.  And  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  go  back  to  Crucis,  with 
very  different  feelings  to  those  I  expected 
yesterday  to  have  had.  I  must  see  Mr. 
Bolingbroke  first,  and  then  perhaps  I  may 
venture  to  write  to  Phil,  and  gladden  his 
heart  by  telling  him  that  his  chances  of  a 
landed  estate  are  but   small!      Is   it  not 
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a  blessed  thing  to  be  sure  that  that  will 
gladden  his  heart?' 

1  He  wouldn't  be  what  I  think  him  if  it 
wouldn't !'  answered  Elizabeth,  emphati- 
cally. 

c  And  then — as  soon  as  I  feel  myself 
■firm  in  the  saddle  again — Are  you  tired  of 
giving  me  good  advice,  Elizabeth  ?' 

'No!  But  you  frightened  me  last  time, 
or  rather  made  me  frighten  myself.  Please 
don't  let  it  be  anything  of  that  sort  again.' 

'  It  is  nothing  of  that  sort,'  he  said,  and 
paused  :  in  what  Avas,  for  him,  confusion. 
Elizabeth  stole  one  glance  at  him  and  saw 
that  he  blushed,  and  in  pity  took  her  eyes 
away  again. 

c  Put  yourself  in  my  place,'  he  said, 
hesitating.  c  You  can  do  it,  I  know.  Sup- 
pose you  thought  you  had  lost  everything, 
and,  being  desperate,  rather  lost  your  head 
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as  well ;  and  so  went  to — some  person — 
with  whom  you  had  a  connection,  and  point- 
ed out  that  you  were  nothing,  and  had  no- 
thing, and  so  the  connection  could  no  longer 
be  said  to  exist !  And  suppose  she,  or  he, 
or  whoever  it  was,  took  you  at  your  word  ?' 

The  blush  had  faded  now ;  his  lips 
closed  sharply  over  the  last  word.  In  the 
very  guardedness  of  his  speech,  it  was 
plain  that  the  bitterness  of  that  hour 
lingered  yet, 

'Well?'  said  Elizabeth,  softly,  after  a 
moment. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  began  in 
quite  a  different  tone,  as  if  forcing  himself 
to  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 

c  It  was — not  quite  fair,  perhaps.  It 
was  raising  a  question  that  never  need 
have  been  raised,  putting  her  to  a  test 
that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  anyone  to 
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stand.  If  I  had  not  done  it,  I  should 
never  have  known ;  but  I  know  now,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  forget,  or — quite 
— forgive.' 

Elizabeth  took  a  side-glance  at  his  face, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.  He  did  not  look  very  likely  to  do 
either. 

'But  I  might  try,'  he  went  on,  with  an 
odd  kind  of  grim  simplicity.  c  That  is  not 
the  point,  after  all.  The  whole  affair 
having  been  a  mistake,  the  question  is 
whether  I  am  not  bound  to  treat  it  as 
such  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  it  to  her  to 
decide  again  ?' 

Elizabeth  understood  him  very  well, 
but  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  answer 
him. 

She  was  thinking  of  a  certain  rumour 
that  had  reached  her,  and  of  nurse's  caus- 
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tic  comment  thereon.  c  Colvins  aren't 
o'ood  blood  enough  to  be  true  to  them 
that  are  in  misfortune.' 

She  did  not  believe  that  Miss  Colvin 
had  actually  engaged  herself  to  young 
Cavenham  so  soon.  But  certainly  there 
was  something  in  the  story.  Did  Harold 
know  it  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to  him  to  let 
him  go  on  and  act  in  ignorance  of  it,  or 
fair  to  her  to  tell  him  of  it  ?  Honour  was 
taking  him  back  to  her,  but  would  honour 
make  her  send  him  away  again  ?  or  had 
women  like  that  any  honour  ? 

Was  she  always  fated  to  send  this  young 
man  forth  on  doubtful,  dangerous  quests  ? 
to  know  more  about  his  own  affairs  than 
he  did  himself,  and  to  feel  bound  to  hold 
her  peace  ? 

Never  again  could  Elizabeth  flatter  her- 
self that  Harold's   doings   in  future  would 
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be  of  little  interest  to  her.  It  would  be 
wronging  her  to  call  it  jealousy,  the  pang 
that  went  through  her  proud  young  heart 
at  the  thought  of  that  girl  being  offered 
again  the  gift  that  she  had  flung  away ; 
and  possibly,  after  due  thought,  accepting 
it.  It  was  too  pure,  too  unselfish  to  call 
jealousy,  but  it  opened  her  eyes  never- 
theless. 

Truly,  in  an}'  case,  apart  from  her  own 
personal  share  in  the  matter,  it  was  bad 
enough  to  think  of  a  man's  heart  and  life 
being  laid  at  the  disposal  of  a  woman  whom 
he  could  c  never  quite  forgive.' 

And  perhaps  Elizabeth,  being  a  woman, 
would  not  of  herself  have  thought  that 
honour  required  the  sacrifice.  But  none 
the  less  would  she  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that 
tender  longing  of  her  own  that  cried  out 
against  it.     It  was  no  question  of  herself 
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or  of  what  she  wished,  but  of  that  other 
girl's  rights,  which  possibly  she  had  not 
forfeited,  and  of  Harold's  duty. 

And  Harold  was  waiting  all  this  while 
for  an  answer ;  glancing  down  at  her  at 
last  with  eyes  that  asked  why  she  was 
silent  so  long. 

c  You  ask  me  hard  questions,'  she  said 
at  last,  c  and  I  think,  as  usual,  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  already.' 

'  Have  I  ?  But  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think.' 

'  I  think  that  no  one  could  decide  for 
anyone  else  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  And 
I  think,  too,  that  I  dare  not  advise  anyone 
not  to  act  upon  his  own  notions  of  honour, 
whether  they  were  the  same  as  other 
people's  or  not.' 

Harold  started,  and  his  face  darkened  a 
little. 

vol.  in.  s 
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1  Some  one  said  that,  once  before !'  he 
said,  after  a  moment,  rather  unevenly. 
4  Heaven  knows  what  she  meant  by  it ! 
Not  the  same,  I  think,  that  you  do.  Well  ! 
what  I  gave,  I  gave  !  Xo  one  shall  ever 
say  that  I  took  it  back.  If  it  has  been 
flung  back  to  me,  and  is  mine  again,  that's 
a  different  matter.  And  that's  what  I  will 
find  out.' 


So  that  spring  day  ended,  for  Elizabeth, 
not  so  brightly  as  it  had  begun  ;  but  in  a 
confusion  of  doubts  and  fears  which,  as  be- 
fore, were  very  little  concerned  with  her 
own  fortunes.  Whatever  nurse  might 
read  in  Harold's  eyes  when  they  were  bent 
upon  her  darling's  face,  Elizabeth  herself 
had  never  said,  in  her  own  heart's  most 
secret  depths,  that  Harold  might,  if  he  were 
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free,  come  to  care  for  her  more  than  ever 
he  had  cared  for  Alicia  Colvin. 

The  question  of  paramount  importance 
was  whether  his  happiness  and  life  were 
to  be  shipwrecked  through  his  truth  and 
loyalty.  Was  it  likely  that  the  girl  who 
might  take  him  would  c  decline  upon ' 
young  Cavenham?  or  was  it  likely  that, 
taking  him,  she  could  make  him  happy  ? 

Elizabeth  feared  not ;  but  happily  for  her- 
self she  was  too  young  and  untried  to  fore- 
see possible  dangers  and  complications  in 
the  future,  anymore  than  Harold  had  done 
in  his  one-idea'd,  high-minded  stupidity. 

The  dowager  Mrs.  Malreward  merely 
smiled,  in  an  inscrutable  manner,  between 
two  whiffs  of  her  short  black  pipe,  when 
they  told  her  that  her  grandson  had  re- 
turned safe  and  sound. 

s2 
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c  What  did  I  tell  yon?'  she  asked,  with 
grim  triumph,  and  showed  no  relief  or  ex- 
citement. Perhaps  by  her  own  ways  and 
means  she  had  all  along  had  information  as 
to  Harold's  eccentric  movements,  and  had 
known  of  his  whereabouts  and  his  safety, 
though  she  had  not  chosen  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  the  rest  otherwise  than  by  orac- 
ular utterances  in  which  they  put  small 
confidence. 

Her  demeanour  was  a  great  contrast  to 
that  of  Harold's  aunts  and  step-mother, 
who  were  more  moved  and  rejoiced  at  his 
return  than  he  had  at  all  expected. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  them,  but  for  a  vague  idea  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  Phil  in  his  place ; 
and  when  he  re-appeared,  almost  as  unex- 
pectedty  as  he  had  vanished,  he  imagined 
that  he  should  be  consulting  their  feelings 
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by  not  seeming  to  expect  a  welcome.  He 
was  touched,  and  a  good  deal  disconcerted, 
by  the  almost  repentant  warmth  of  their 
congratulations,  and  their  efforts  to  make 
np  to  him  for  the  hardships  and  dangers 
which  they  supposed  him  to  have  gone 
through. 

But  it  was  not  to  them  that  he  gave  a 
full  account  of  his  wanderings,  but  sitting 
in  his  old  place  on  the  rug  at  his  grand- 
mother's feet,  with  his  head  leaning  against 
her  knee,  and  her  withered  hand  straying 
over  his  thick  dark  curls — far  too  close- 
ly cropped,  now  and  always,  to  please 
her. 

To  her,  in  that  curious  out-spoken  im- 
passive fashion  which  they  always  dropped 
into,  as  if  by  nature,  when  together,  he  told 
more  than  he  had  to  anyone  else  ;  much 
that  would  inevitably  have   shocked  Eliza- 
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beth,  much  that  Mr.  Walrond  would  not 
have  understood. 

She  understood,  that  old  crone  with  the 
fine  wrinkled  features,  and  eyes  that 
seemed  by  turns  bright  and  dim,  as  if  the 
light  of  life  flickered  within,  while  still 
burning  strongly.  She  smiled  grimly 
while  the  young  man  spoke  of  his  schemes 
of  vengeance,  but  shook  her  head.  It  did 
not  please  her  that  he  should  have  come 
so  near  to  forfeiting  his  name  and  place 
for  ever.  But  neither  did  it  altogether 
please  her  when  he  told  how  he  had  aban- 
doned those  schemes.  Evidently,  but  for 
the  risk,  she  would  have  preferred  that  he 
should  have  carried  the  matter  through  ! 
And  when  Harold  confessed  how  he  had 
forgiven  his  enemy  upon  his  death-bed,  she 
sighed  with  real  regret,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  but  half  a  Rom,  after  all. 
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Her  own  daughters,  not  to  mention  her 
daughter-in-law,  would  have  been  shocked 
if  they  had  heard  her.  Harold  was  not 
shocked ;  but  perhaps  it  did  him  no  harm 
to  see  the  wild,  essentially  Pagan  side  of 
his  own  nature  thus  plainly  caricatured 
before  him.  He  could  sympathise,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  what  she  demanded 
of  him ;  but  he  was  not  sorry  that  he  had 
not  gratified  her ! 

c  Did  I  not  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?' 
she  asked,  triumphantly.  c  Trouble,  and 
a  great  danger,  and  then  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life-line  ?  Will  you  say  again  that 
your  father's  old  mother  cannot  tell  you 
true  ?' 

'  I  never  said  so  V  he  answered,  with 
half-affected  indifference,  looking  into  the 
glowing  fire  where  she  seemed  to  read  so 
much,  though  possibly  more  of  the  past 
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than  of  the  future,  after  all.  c  Tell  me, 
grandmother,  is  it  really  the  stars,  or  the 
lines,  or  what  not,  that  you  speak  from  ? 
Or  do  you  only  feel,  and  guess,  a  little 
better  than  the  rest  of  us  ?' 

He  half  expected  that  she  would  be 
angry,  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
hard  for  him  to  anger  her,  in  the  first  joy  of 
his  return.  She  only  laughed — a  toothless, 
elfish  laugh  of  conscious  power  and  wisdom. 

L  What  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  I 
know?'  she  said.  CI  told  you,  and  it 
came  true.  I  knew  that  all  would  be  well 
with  you  in  the  end.  Master  of  Alston 
Crucis,  or  a  king  among  our  own  people — 
and  who  knows  which  would  be  best? 
Not  I,  after  all  these  years !  You  have 
chosen,  and  you  will  marry  the  fair-faced 
lady — if  the  lines  run  true — and  not  a 
gipsy  lass,  after  all.' 
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•  You  said — there  wen — two,'  said  the 
young  man,  very  slowly,  with  a  mocking 
accent  that  did  not  sound  quite  genuine. 

'  Xot  for  you  to  marry,  foolish  lad !  The 
first — her  line  touches  yours,  crosses  it, 
and  parts  again.  She  was  never  meant  to 
live  and  die  by  your  side/ 

1  Not  if  I  choose  to  have  it  so,  in  spite 
of  lines  and  anything  else  ?' 

Again  she  laughed,  in  that  uncanny 
fashion. 

'  You  will  choose  what  is  to  be  your 
fate,  as  every  man  must  !  Be  content  ! 
You  shall  have  a  fair  sweetheart ;  and 
she  shall  love  you  better  than  the  other 
one.' 

'  And  shall  I  love  her?' 

He  spoke  still  in  that  would-be  mock- 
ing tone,  and  for  all  answer  she  put  her 
dark,  withered  hand    under  his  chin  and 
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turned  his  face  to  hers,  studying  it  with 
somewhat  embarrassing  scrutiny ;  then 
dropped  her  hand  with  a  grim,  contemptu- 
ous chuckle,  as  of  an  expert  asked  to 
solve  a  problem  too  simple  to  be  worth 
consideration. 

c  When  you  marry,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment,  '  the  present  madam  will  have  to 
take  herself  off,  I  suppose?' 

1 1  suppose  so,'  answered  Harold,  after 
a  disconcerted  pause.  '  But  she  will  want 
to  take  Phil  with  her,  and  that  won't 
please  me.' 

c  Ay !  The  lad's  a  good  lad,  and  had 
little  wish  to  step  into  your  shoes  and 
take  your  place,  whatever  his  mother 
might  wish  for  him.  He'll  do  well,  and  I 
wish  him  well ;  but  not  as  master  of 
Crucis  !  Will  my  daughters  have  to 
flit?' 
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:  It  depends  upon '  began  the  young 

man,  and  cheeked  himself,  half-angrily, 
colouring  and  frowning.  c  They  will  do 
as  they  please,  I  hope,'  he  went  on,  in 
quite  a  different  tone. 

'  Ah  !  I  shall  not  flit,  Harold,  my  lad  ! 
You'll  have  to  give  the  old  woman  a  place 
by  the  chimney-corner  till  she  dies ;  but 
it'll  not  be  long.' 

•  The  house  is  yours,  and  any  part  of  it 
you  choose,'  he  answered,  simply.  L  And 
I  hope  it  may  be  for  a  long  time  still.' 

*  Xot  long,  my  lad — not  long.  Every 
night  I  dream  that  I  have  a  baby  in  my 
arms — not  you,  my  lad,  though  you  lay 
there  oft  enough — but  your  father,  that 
went  to  his  grave  before  me.  I  know 
what  that  means.  As  for  a  welcome  here, 
being  your  father's  and  your  grandfather's 
son,  I  suppose  you  think  you  can   answer 
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for  your  wife,  even  before  you  have 
wedded  her?' 

c  My  marriage  is — uncertain  enough,' 
said  Harold,  his  face  darkening.  c  I  will 
answer  for  myself,  and  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient, where  you  are  concerned.' 

c  Like  enough — like  enough  !  As  for 
uncertain,  there's  nothing  certain  but 
death  ;  but  I  know  what  I  know.  Mind  ! 
I  must  lie  beside  your  father  and  grand- 
father in  the  churchyard  at  Alston  St. 
Denis.  In  the  vault,  where  my  place  is, 
as  your  grandfather's  lawful  wife.  I 
would  as  soon  have  lain  under  the  grass, 
without  a  great  pile  of  stone  between  me 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  ;  but  I'll 
not  give  up  my  rightful  place  to  anyone  ! 
I  know  where  most  of  our  people  lie,  and 
many  a  mile  have  I  tramped  behind  a 
coffin — ay  !  and  helped  to  bear  it  when  my 
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turn  came — to  bring  one  of  us  home  to 
those  that  were  there  before  him.  But  I'll 
not  lie  with  them.* 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  looking  first 
into  the  fire,  and  then  down  at  Harold's 
profile  as  he  sat  motionless  at  her  feet. 

;  Have  you  made  it  up  with  our  people, 
in  your  new  fancy  for  making  peace  with 
everyone  ?'  she  asked  at  last. 

1  After  a  fashion  !  Some  of  them  helped 
me  well,  and  would  have  done  more  if  I 
had  wished  it.' 

•  That's  well !  They  must  follow  me  to 
the  grave,  wherever  they  may  be,  when 
my  time  comes.  And  keep  friends  with 
them  ;  Harold,  my  lad — keep  friends  with 
them,  whatever  you  do.  Your  father  never 
loved  them — never  knew  them  as  you  and 
I  do  ;  and  so  he  made  my  brother  Gabe 
his  enemy.' 
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c  He  was  very  srood  to  mv  great-uncle — 
I  know  that!' 

1  Ay !  But  give  a  Rom  a  gold  sovereign 
and  a  rough  word,  and  he  remembers  the 
rough  word  and  forgets  the  sovereign. 
Your  father  gave  them  all  rough  words 
enough  in  his  young  days,  when  he  was 
hot  of  temper,  and  they  remember  them 
still.  Many  things  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, both  with  you  and  with  him,  but 
for  that.' 

'  "Will  and  Joe  Heme  both  did  their  best 
for  me,  anyhow.     I  shall  not  forget  them.' 

'  Will   thev  set  into  trouble   over   that 

J       D 

matter,  when  the  lawyers  have  thrashed  it 
out  to  their  own  content  ?' 

'  I  hope  not !     Not  if  I  can  help  it.' 
c  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  Joe,  any- 
way.    He    knows    what  the    inside    of  a 
jail  is  like,  and  he  is  as  well  inside  as  out/ 
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:  Possibly  !  But  the  man  who  was  really 
guilty  being  dead  and  gone,  there  will  not 
be  much  disposition  to  be  hard  upon  his 
tools.' 

c  Dead  and  gone  !'  she  echoed,  with  a 
flash  of  her  sunken  eyes.  c  Ay  !  but  too 
easy  a  death.  Xot  such  a  death  as  I  would 
have  given  him  if  I  had  had  my  will.  My 
son  died  first — my  Philip — that  might 
have  been  alive  yet  but  for  him.  And  you 
forgave  him !' 

c  Yes,  I  forgave  him,'  answered  Harold, 
with  a  little  shudder.  '  He  did  what  he 
could  to  atone,  and  because  it  was  so  little 
one  could  not  help  but  pity  him.  Be 
content !  his  punishment  is  in  wiser  hands 
than  ours.  Tenderer  hands,  too,  I  think  ; 
but  I  don't  believe  he  is  let  off,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  need  look  or  wish 
to  be.' 
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The  return  to  his  old  life,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  ending  to  his  other  troubles  and 
uncertainties,  had  left  Harold  far  less  sure 
of  his  own  feelings  and  future  than  his 
grandmother  professed  to  be. 

It  seemed  to  him  indeed  that  he  had 
hardly  realised  till  then  all  that  had 
happened  on  that  memorable  day  when 
Alicia  gave  him  his  dismissal.  It  had 
done  its  share  towards  making  him  reck- 
less and  desperate  ;  half-mad,  for  the  time, 
between  scorn  of  the  past  and  indifference 
as  to  the  future ;  but  so  much  beside  had 
come  and  gone  that  not  till  now  had  he 
had  time  to  feel  how  much  love  and  anger 
still  remained.  The  wound  was  only 
seared,  not  healed,  and  he  found  it  out 
when  he  stood  once  more  in  the  familiar 
drawing-room  at  Netherfold.  The  delicate, 
indefinite   scent  that  always   hung  about 
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that  room, — and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  about 
no  other  place  in  the  world — seemed  to 
creep  into  his  heart  and  brain,  and  waken 
there  what  memories  it  pleased. 

He  did  not  love  her,  this  girl  at  whose 
disposal  he  was  going  to  place  himself. 
He  had  put  her  to  too  hard  a  test,  per- 
haps ;  but  she  had  failed,  and  he  '  never 
forgave,'  except  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
and  after  an  effort  great  enough  to  kill 
love. 

But  also  he  c  never  forgot,'  and  it  was 
little  more  than  a  year  since,  in  this  very 
room,  paradise  had  seemed  to  open  its 
gates  to  him.  There  in  the  garden,  in 
the  long  summer  evenings,  they  had  sat 
together,  he  and  a  beautiful  ghost  over 
whom  his  heart  still  yearned,  who  was 
not  the  woman  who  had  failed  him  in  his 
need. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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c  Could'st  thou  butlje  as  thou  hast  been!' 
Alston  Crucis,  and  all  the  sweet  certainties 
of  life,  so  lately  regained,  would  not  have 
been  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  that :  to 
make  these  golden  dreams  as  true  as  they 
had  been  sweet;  to  bring  back  one  of  those 
lost  golden  hours,  and  the  faith  that  had 
died  with  them. 

A  light  step  was  behind  him,  and  he 
turned.  » There  she  stood — the  beautiful 
ghost — more  beautiful  than  ever ;  with  a 
faint  half-smile  on  her  lips,  and  eyes  with 
a  hint  of  sadness  in  their  depths. 

c  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  she  said. 
4  Xo  one  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
more  pleased  than  we  have  to  hear  that 
you  have  got  your  own  again.  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  so.' 

She  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down,  or  try 
in  any  way  to  show  that  they  met  now  as 
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they  had  often  clone  before,  in  easy  inti- 
macy. But  she  stood  before  him,  still  and 
apparently  unmoved  as  a  beautiful  statue, 
like  one  of  those  queens  among  woman- 
kind who  deal  with  men's  hearts,  right  or 
wrong,  unquestioned,  as  they  choose. 

1  It  is  very  kind  of  you,'  he  answered, 
slowly.  'All  the  more  kind  because — 
when  we  parted  last — I  spoke  to  you 
hastily,  as  perhaps  I  had  no  -  right  to 
speak.' 

If  Harold  had  not  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
boy  still,  with  something  of  a  boy's  slight 
hardness  in  matters  of  sentiment,  mingled 
with  a  boy's  blundering,  chivalrous  quixo- 
try, he  would  never  have  come  there  that 
day  upon  such  an  errand. 

He  began  to  realise  that  fact  as  their 
eyes  met ;  to  realise  that  it  behoved  him 
to  be  very  careful  how  his  offer  was  made, 

t  2 
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not  lest  it  should  be  accepted,  but  lest  it 
should  be  such  as  would  be  impossible  to 
accept,  an  insult  to  the  woman  he  had 
once  loved. 

c  Hastily  ?'  said  Miss  Calvin,  with  the 
same  slow  smile.  c  No,  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  were  hasty — or  I.' 

c  I  set  you  free  that  day.  It  was — the 
only  thing  to  be  done.  And  perhaps  I  left 
you  no  choice  but  to  accept  your  freedom. 
But — do  you  wish  to  keep  it  now?  It  was 
to  ask  you  that  I  came  here  to-day ;  the 
first  day  that  I  could  speak  with  certainty 
as  to  my  future.' 

1  I  understand,'  she  said ;  '  you  would 
not  come  back  to  me  until  you  were 
certain.' 

Harold  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent,  look- 
ing down.  What,  in  truth,  was  there  to 
say  but  this,  '  I  did  love  you   once  !'     And 
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she  might  take  Iter  cue.  and  answer,  with 
that  veiled  hint  of  reproach  in  her  tone, 
;  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
so !' 

Echoes  of  passionate  love-vows,  spoken 
in  this  very  room,  seemed  to  shame  his 
coldness  now.  And  yet  his  heart  was 
cold,  and  there  was  no  fanning  those 
white  ashes  into  flame  again.  With  some 
men  the  renewed  perception  of  her  beauty 
— beauty  such  as  one  seldom  sees — and 
the  little  touch  of  coldness  and  reproach 
in  her  manner,  would  have  gone  far  to 
waken  love  again.  Perhaps  even  Harold 
felt  his  pulses  quickened  by  the  spell  of 
perfect  form  and  colour,  by  curve  of  waist 
and  damask  of  cheek,  in  a  way  that  a 
woman  may  be  aware  of.  but  can  never 
quite  understand.  But  not  sufficiently  to 
blot  out  the  past,  however  he  might  plead 
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with  her  that  it  might  be  forgotten.  Some 
men  might  be  facile  enough  to  forget  the 
cavernous  hollow  of  the  Ellewoman's  back 
when  once  her  lovely  face  was  turned 
again  towards  them,  but  not  all. 

L  Sit  down,'  she  said,  suddenly,  c  and  tell 
me  all  that  you  have  been  doing.  Such 
strange  stories  have  reached  us.  I  could 
not  believe  them  all,  even  of  you.' 

c  You  can  hardly  have  heard  anything 
more  strange  than  the  truth,'  he  answered. 
c  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  not  trust  me 
and  take  me  until  you  have  had  a  full 
account  of  those  doings  of  mine?' 

4  No,  not  that.' 

c  Then — It  was  all  a  mistake  ! — It 
seems  now  like  a  dream.  Let  us  look 
on  it  as  a  dream,  and  think  that  we 
have  never  2)ar^ed.  I  said  once  that 
I  would  not  ask  you  to  marry  me  until 
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my  father's  name  was  cleared.  It  is  done 
now,  and  I  come  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.     Alicia !' 

His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  so  did  the 
hand  that  he  held  out  to  her.  He  would 
not  play  a  part,  any  more  than  he  would 
insult  her  by  not  seeming  to  want  what  he 
asked  for ;  but  it  was  the  yearning  of  mem- 
ory over  the  past  that  supplied  the  passion 
that  was  lacking  now.  Against  his  own 
judgment,  against  reason,  he  was  pleading 
with  her  to  give  him  back  his  illusions, 
to  restore  that  past  which  the  gods  them- 
selves cannot  restore. 

And  she  misjudged  him,  as  the  cleverest 
of  women  will  at  times. 

1  I  told  you  once  that  I  had  resolved  to 
marry  a  rich  man,'  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  one  long,  considering  glance,  and  then 
down  to  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  c  and  you 
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will  be  rich  now,  I  hear ;  richer  than  at 
one  time  seemed  probable  ?' 

'  I  have  more  to  offer  yon  than  I  had  a 
year  ago,'  answered  Harold,  almost  eagerly; 
c  and  it  shall  all  be  at  your  feet.  You  shall 
do  what  you  choose,  and  go  where  you 
will.  I  will  be  a  great  man  for  your  sake, 
if  it  is  possible,  if  you  will  show  me  how.' 

Did  he  lay  such  stress  upon  what  he 
could  give  because  of  that  ever-deepening 
perception  of  what  was  his  to  give  no 
longer  ?  Again,  perhaps,  Alicia  misunder- 
stood him,  as  she  sat,  deep  in  thought, 
with  lips  compressed  and  calm,  grave  eyes 
cast  down. 

'  I  believe  it  fully,  but  I  could  not  marry 
you,'  she  said  at  last,  '  I  am  sorry,  for  I 
think  I  care  for  you  as  much  as  I  could 
care  for  anyone  :  but  now  you  know  how 
little  that  is,  I  will  not  marry  you  !' 
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'  You  will  not?' 

'  Xo  !     I  would  do  it,  as  things  are,  if 
you  loved  me  less,  for  then  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  could  give  you.     But 
now  you  would  never  be  satisfied,  any  more 
than  I  could   ever  give   you  more — and  I 
have  liked  you  just  too  well  for  that !' 
'  Could  you  not  give  me  more  ?' 
c  I  think  not.     I  think  I  was   not   made 
to  care  very  much  for  anyone,  or,  if  I  did, 
do  you  think  you  would  ever   believe  in 
me  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  I  had  my  chance, 
and  missed  it — that  day  when  you  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  you  were  ruined?' 
c  We  could  agree  to  forget  that  day.' 
c  Could  we?     Could  we  do  it?     After 
all,    it   was    true.     I    am  not  ashamed  of 
having    spoken    according   to   my  nature. 
But  you  were  ashamed  for  me  ;    I   read  it 
in  your  eyes.' 
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She  was  looking  him  full  in  the  face 
now,  with  more  pride  than  shame  in  her 
own ;  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  an 
angry  spark  in  them,  like  lightning  in  a 
cloudless  evening  sky.  Splendid,  almost 
insolent,  in  its  beauty,  her  face  seemed  to 
dare  any  man  to  think  of  such  trifles  as 
moral  qualities,  to  mock  him  as  a  Puritan 
for  demanding  anything  more  than  such 
peerless  flesh  and  blood.  And  Harold 
looked  at  her  a  moment,  half-fascinated, 
half-repelled,  and  took  his  eyes  away 
again,  repulsion  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
He  had  been  ashamed  for  her,  and  he  was 
ashamed  still,  thinking  of  another  face,  not 
so  beautiful,  and  the  soul  that  had  looked 
at  him  through  those  other  eyes. 

Quick  as  thought  Alicia  had  read  his 
change  of  expression,  and  read  it  this 
time  aright. 
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'  You  spoke  just  now  of  giving  me  my 
freedom,*  she  said.  '  Are  you  sure  that  if 
you  had  felt  yourself  perfectly  free,  in 
honour,  you  would  have  been  here  to-day  ? 
.  .  .  Well,  if  it  is  in  my  hands,  I  give  it 
back  to  you — and  in  your  heart  you  thank 
me  for  it,  even  now.' 

In  the  churchyard  at  Alston  St.  Denis. 
where  we  began,  there  to  end. 

The  tiny  grey  lichens  and  green  moss- 
velvet  have  begun  to  creep  over  Squire 
Philip's  name  on  the  great  altar-tomb  ; 
and  those  who  love  him  let  them  grow. 
They  are  no  fair  type,  as  yet,  of  that 
growth  of  '  dim  forget  fulness/  that  creeps 
over  most  names  once  inscribed  on  such 
a  record.  And  the  dead  man's  son,  having 
cleared  that  name  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
can  afford  to  let  time  soften  the  grim  new- 
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ness  of  those  carven  letters,  as  he  softened 
all  the  rest  in  their  clay. 

Again  it  is  an  October  day,  nearly  two 
years  since  that  day  in  late  October  when 
Philip  Malreward  was  laid  among  the  dust 
of  his  fathers.  And  again  his  two  sons 
are  standing  beside  his  grave,  having  un- 
locked the  gateway  in  the  tall  spiked  rail- 
ing and  entered  the  little  enclosure  where 
the  Malrewards  lie  altogether. 

Beside  them  stands  Mr.  AValrond,  look- 
ing thoughtfully  down  upon  his  old 
friend's  name  ;  and  outside,  upon  a  low, 
flat  tombstone,  sits  Elizabeth,  tracing  the 
worn  inscription  with  the  handle  of  her 
riding- whip,  and  looking  dreamily  away 
across  the  wooded  valley  to  where  Crucis 
shows  grey  amongst  its  reddening  beeches. 

Poor  old  Mr.  Lucas,  the  rector  of  St, 
Denis,   was   not   slow  to  make  the  amende 
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honorable  to  his  late  squire's  memory, 
when  everyone  else  did  the  same.  He 
apologised  to  Harold,  after  a  fashion  ;  and 
the  young  man  stretched  his  generosity  to 
the  point  of  forgiving  him,  though  not  very 
heartily.  But  still  every  Sunday  morning 
his  favourite  bay  carried  him  across  coun- 
try to  Deerhurst,  crossing  hedge  and  ditch 
in  a  way  that  somewhat  scandalised  the 
neighbourhood,  even  though  the  church 
was  his  goal.  Of  late,  however,  the  good 
neighbours  had  begun  to  think  that  they 
knew  the  reason  of  this  preference  for 
Deerhurst,  and  to  smile  over  it  in  kindly 
significant  fashion. 

One  indirect  consequence  of  it  was  that 
Harold  must  make  a  special  pilgrimage 
sometimes  to  visit  his  father's  grave,  since 
he  no  longer  passed,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
along  the  path  that  led  beside  the  Malre- 
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ward  burying-place  tip*  to  the  old  church- 
door. 

And  on  this  day  there  was  a  special 
reason,  apart  from  the  anniversary  that 
was  drawing  so  near,  and  Phil's  brief 
holiday  and  visit  home.  The  old  grand- 
dame  had  issued  an  edict  that  Harold 
should  measure  her  husband's  tomb,  and 
see  if  there  was  room  for  her  name  below 
his  ;  and  the  young  man  as  usual  humoured 
her. 

Not  that  even  yet  there  was  anything 
beyond  the  fact  of  her  eighty-odd  years  to 
set  her  on  arranging  her  last  worldly 
affairs.  But  now  and  then  she  grew  pro- 
phetic as  to  her  own  end,  as  one  may  safe- 
ly do  at  eighty- six ;  and  was  more  impatient 
than  flattered  at  being  contradicted. 

There  was  a  tacit  resolve  among  the 
county  neighbours  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
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they  had  done  Philip  Malreward  by  attend- 
ing in  full  force  the  obsequies  of  his  mother, 
whose  very  existence  they  had  taken  upon 
trust  for  nearly  forty  years.  And  so,  by 
the  irony  of  fate,  the  proudly-respectable 
families  of  the  shire  were  to  attend  an  old 
gipsy- woman  to  the  grave,  side  by  side 
with  her  wandering  kith  and  kin  ;  and  her 
aspirations  after  a  grand  funeral  were  likely 
to  be  doubly  gratified  ! 

Meanwhile,  Harold  was  locking  the  iron 
gate  after  him,  and  joining  Elizabeth  on 
the  tombstone  beside  the  yew-tree,  while  the 
other  two  strolled  away  to  look  for  a  curious 
epitaph  that  Phil  professed  to  have  seen. 

c  There  will  be  room  to  have  it  as  she 
wishes,'  he  said,  '  but  I  rather  wonder  she 
should  wish  it.  I  won't  lie  in  there  at  all, 
when  my  time  comes.  I  much  prefer  this 
homely  green  turf,   with  a   few  lingering 
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harebells  in  it,  and  tufts  of  wild  camomile. 
I  wonder  that  any  of  our  people  can  be 
reconciled  to  so  much  masonry.' 

1  Do  you  mean  your  grandmother's 
people  ?' 

L  Of  course  !  Some  da)'  I  will  show  you 
where  most  of  the  Hemes  are  buried ;  in  a 
little  churchyard  in  the  next  county. 
What  made  them  hx  on  that  place,  in  all 
their  wanderings,  I  don't  know.  But  they 
will  put  themselves  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  lay  their  friends  there,  and 
would  expect  to  "  walk,"  I  believe,  if  some- 
body did  not  do  the  same  for  them  when 
their  time  came.' 

'  My  father  does  not  quite  like  to  hear 
you  speak  of  them  as  "  your  "  people.' 

cXo?  "Well,  I  was  brought  up  to  do  it. 
You  know  I  never  want  to  vex  him  if  I 
can  help  it.     Does  it  vex  you  ?' 
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'No!' 

'  You  don't  care  enough  about  me  to  be 
vexed  at  anything  of  that  sort  ?' 

Elizabeth  made  no  answer,  only  looked 
at  him  with  a  quaint,  side-long  glance  and 
a  little  deepening  of  colour  on  her  delicate 
face,  that  was  more  womanlike  than  two 
years  ago,  yet  quite  as  like  some  softly- 
tinted  flower.  Then  she  looked  away 
again,  across  the  valley,  and  Harold's  eyes 
followed  hers. 

:  Crucis  looks  well  this  afternoon,  doesn't 
it?"  he  said.  'Elizabeth!  will  you  come 
there  ?' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  meant  to 
lead  her,  then  and  there,  across  the  sunny 
autumn  fields. 

'Now? — this  moment?'  she  asked,  half 
wilfully  misunderstanding  him. 

'  If  you  like  !  1  have  been  waiting — I  am 

vol.  in.  u 
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afraid  to  say  how  long.  But  I  am  very 
patient,  though  it  is  hard  work  sometimes 
— I  will  wait  till  you  are  ready.  For  when 
you  come  I  will  never  let  you  go  again  !' 


THE  END. 
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those  at  the  beginning.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  however,  '  Bench  and  Bar  '  is  one 
of  the  raciest  volumes  of  reminiscences  ever  published." — Graphic. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  fathers  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject."— Saturday  Review . 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     5s. 
"Cardinal  Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.     It 
is  divided  into  three   heads,  treating    respectively  of  painting,   sculpture,  and 
architecture.     The  Cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner. '— 
Art  Journal. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

of  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  of  ENGLAND.  By  Isaac 
Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  28s 


STANDARD    EDITIONS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CEOWN  8vo-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life  '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  Theie  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Reviac. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   CHARLES   DUKE   YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN   CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  cornea  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."—  The  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE  ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY   SIR  BERNARD   BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— Standard. 


LONDON 


EDNA    LY ALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IX  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo-SIX  SHILLINGS. 


DONOVAN: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time."— Standard. 


"WE   TWO. 


"There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought" — Scotsman. 

"A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 


IN  THE  OOEDEN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it.  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 


KNIGHT-EEEANT. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write." — Academy. 

"The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 


WON  BY  WAITING. 

"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wina 
their  affection,   is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life."' — Academy. 


A  HAEDY  NOESEMAN. 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  '  Donovan '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyall's 
plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace." — Athenaeum. 
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WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5i 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neus. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenmum. 

"  This  story  abounds  in  exqnisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour." — Saturday 
Revkw. 

"  This  noble  story  displavs  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  Lonnon  News 

"  'Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

"The  dialogues  in  '  Kobert  Falconer1  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  tre±t  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again. '  '—Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"  A.  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenmum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald."— Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating. "—Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

•"Sir  Gibbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius.''— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  Btay  long  in  our 
memory."— Athenxum. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced" — Scotsman. 

"' Sir  Gibbie' is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought,  over."— Morning  Post. 
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THE    AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY     FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


u  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  ai  ot  er.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modi  Bed 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children,  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenceum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages,"— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHE"R    TALES 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OP   '  JOHX   HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the. chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  'fine'  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious."  — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 

BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 
By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

AUTHOR   OF   'A   RAINBOW   AT   MIGHT.' 


"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 


"Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  '  The 
First  Yiolin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well-written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barraa,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

'"A  March  in  the  Ranks'  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character." — Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  'VERA,'  <  BLUE  ROSES,'  Etc. 

'  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art  :  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.  Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like  faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  "  Prornessi  Sposi."  Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  as  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses  "  from.'which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  to  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

•  •'  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Provencal  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

'In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  "  Vera  "  has  gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.  The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

4  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  full  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


" '  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  -written ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  '  The  Wooing  O't,'  -will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  -work,  as  -well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  those  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesting  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  '  Croaked  Path  '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  herself  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  well-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  exigencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 

"  The  title  of  •  A  Crooked  Path  '  is  certainly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing  of 
the  subtle  and  crafty  sort.  In  spite  of  the  subject,  the  tone  is  thoroughly 
good  and  healthy,  and,  which  is  a  great  merit,  the  event  through  which  the 
destiny  of  the  heroine  takes  its  unexpected  turn  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  to 
cast  no  shadow  of  its  coming  before  it,  and  to  take  the  reader  thoroughly 
by  surprise." — Guardian. 


ONE    REASON    WHY 

Br  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  <  >ur  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Beatrice  Whitby  in  '  One  Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however, 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their 
instructress.  'Bay'  and  '  Ellie  '  are  charmingly  natural  additions  to  the 
children  of  novel-land  ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  period  when  one  dreads  a 
death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  unfulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with  '  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  " — Graphic 

"  In  the  new  book  again,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  children  are  admirably 
portrayed.  In  the  presentation  of  these  faulty  but  charming  little  pickles 
the  author  unquestionably  scores  her  highest  success.  But,  though  she  has 
struck  out  no  new  line  in  her  latest  story,  Miss  Whitby  has  written  a  cleverer 
and  more  thoughtful  book." — Literary  World. 

"Every  page  of  'One  Reason  Why'  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh  vigorous 
mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  on  subject, 
l»ut  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear, 
expressive,  and  often  rlrythrnic." — Scotsman. 
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MAHME    NOUSIE 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenu  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing 
it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty 
prematurely  faded  with  trouble  and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked 
with  the  gaudy  colours  which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro 
blood  in  its  veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the 
island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the  best  that  money  can 
give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the 
shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a 
position,  she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have 
her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they 
both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of 
people  he  is  writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things  for  those 
they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to  charru,  which  is  often 
lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturday  Review. 


THE    IDES    OF    MARCH 

By  G.  M.  ROBINS. 

1  "  The  Ides  of  March  "  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its 
interest  upon  anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  belief  that  a 
family  curse  will  take  effect  unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The 
complications  which  arise  from  this  son's  being  really  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend,  Captain  Disney,  very  badly,  and 
getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the  same  Cap- 
tain Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  ofunding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the 
Women's  Sanitary  League  really  funny.' — Literary  World. 

'  It  is  entertaining  throughout  and  really  racy  in  parts.  The  plot  is  new, 
being  built  up  on  an  old  prophecy  which  the  father  of  the  hero,  Major  West- 
morland, found,  and  upon  which  he  developed  a  mania.  It  foretold  vague 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  to  their  house  when  there  should  be  an  only 
son,  who  should  have  "ner  wife  ne  childer  "  when  the  new  moon  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  March.  However,  no  harm  is  done  ;  for,  after  some  trouble,  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  all  are  made  equally  happy.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

1  "  The  Ides  of  March,"  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us 
merrily  on,  and  not  without  a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle.  We 
will  not  forestall  the  story,  only  saying  that  the  surroundings  of  the  hero,  con- 
sisting of  unconventional  yet  thoroughly  nice  people,  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
that  the  author  knows  when  and  how  to  give  us  a  wholesome  laugh.' — Guardian. 
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PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

"  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  its  only  noteworthy  defect  being  a 
certain  want  of  ease  in  some  of  the  conversations  which  are  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate, too  literary,  and  wanting  in  the  light  turns  of  true  colloquy.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  fairly  familiar  one, — the  rebellion  of  a  spirited  girl  against  a 
match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ; 
her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
'  part  of  the  property ' ;  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real 
dramatic  skill,  that  the  thing  against  which  her  wbole  nature  had  risen  in 
revolt  has  become  the  one  desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to 
each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self-willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has 
arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with  his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly- 
balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but  perhaps  the 
author's  greatest  triumph  is  tbe  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home, 
wears  so  bravely  the  mask  of  ligbt  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
one  man  who  knows  her  secret.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  '  Part 
of  the  Property '  on  the  grounds  above  indicated,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
novel  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  slipshod  work." — Spectator. 

"The  run  on  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  '  at  the  circulating  lib- 
raries has  scarcely  subsided  before  the  fortunate  author  issues  her  new  novel 
called  '  Part  of  the  Property.'  There  is  not  much  risk  involved  in  predicting 
the  popularity  of  Beatrice  Whitby's  fresh  venture.  She  has  the  inestimable 
quality,  rare,  especially  in  lady  novelists,  of  being  amusing.  The  heroine  in 
the  novel  before  us  is  a  spirited  young  girl  whose  bright  sallies  and  startling 
freaks  keep  her  relatives  in  a  constant  state  of  wondering  what  she  will  say 
or  do  next.  For  instance,  she  consults  a  young  unmarried  curate  about  her 
love-affairs.  He  advises  her  to  refuse  the  man  of  her  grandfather's  choice 
and  to  accept  him.  She  declines  point-blank,  but  next  day  finds  occasion  to 
change  her  mind,  and  forthwith  calls  upon  the  curate  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
been°in  earnest  in  his  proposal.  They  formally  plight  their  troth,  but  the 
young  lady,  on  her  way  home,  tacitly  consents  to  accept  the  suitor  favoured 
by  her  grandfather.  There  is,  however,  some  method  in  her  madness.  She 
very  properly  objects  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  chattel  attached  to  the  family  pro- 
perty. She  is  afraid,  too,  that  her  co-heir  cares  more  for  another  woman 
than  for  herself.  The  aberrations  of  this  wayward  child  of  impulse  stand  out 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  worldly  -wisdom  of  her  friend,  Fay  Lingard,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  womanly  sweetness  and  dignity  of  Mrs.  Lindsay  in  the 
other."—  Literary  World. 

"  '  Part  of  the  Property  '  is  decidedly  good.  It  is  brightly  and  amusingly 
written,  the  characters  are  drawn  with  much  cleverness,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  'pathos  as  well  as  of  humour  in  the  book.  The  author  is  a  follower  of 
Miss  Broughton,  but  her  book  is  happily  free  from  the  vulgarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes °so  many  of  that  school,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  possesses 
considerable  power  of  writing  smart  conversations  and  hitting  off  the  foibles 
and  absurdities  of  her  neighbours." — Guardian. 
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NO  PLACE  OF  REPENTANCE.    By  Gertrude 

M.  Hay  ward,  Author  of  '  Dulcibel.'     3  vols. 
"  A  pathetic  and  a  somewhat  relentless  love-story,  incidentally  recalling  Whyte 
Melville,  and  with  a  dash  of  tV  e  intensity  and  vigour  of  the  author  of  '  Cometh  up 
as  a  Flower'  is  Miss  Hayward's  'No  Place  of  Repentance.'  "—Athenceum. 

OF   THE  WORLD,  WORLDLY.    By  Mrs.  For- 

rester,  Author  of  '  Viva,'  '  My  Lord  and  My  Lady.'     2  vols. 
"  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  delight  in  Mrs.  Forrester's  clever  repre- 
sentations of  society  will  assuredly  And  her  last  novel  quite  up  to  her  usual  mark." 
—World 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  EVE.     By  W.  H.  De  Winton. 

2  vols. 

"  '  St.  Michael's  Eve"  is  a  wholesome  and  interesting  novel,  written  with  good 
taste  in  good  tnglish." — World 

A   WOMAN  AT  THE   HELM.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Dr.  Edith  Romney,'  '  An  Old  Man's  Favour,'  &c.     3  vols. 
••  That  the  author  of  '  Dr.  Edith  Boniney  '  writes  well,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  vigour,  need  not  be  said,  and,  if  the  present  story  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
made  her  reputation,  it  is  at  least  a  safe  one  to  order  in  the  next  batch  from 
Mud  e's." — Standard. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  OFFING.     By  Hilary  Deccan. 

3  vols. 

"  There  is  an  abundance  of  incident,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  tale  concerns  Irish 
men  and  women,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there  is  no  lack  of  wit  and 
humour  in  these  entertaining  pages." — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  MASQUERADER.  By  Algernon  Gissing,  Author 

of  '  A  Moorland  Idyl,'  '  A  Village  Hampden,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  tone  and  feeling  in  it  which  is  very  attractive — 

a  mingling  of  simplicity  and  enthusiasm,  the  knowledge  and  cultus  of  Nature, 

and  a  veritable  belief  in  true  love  and  that  '  Love  is  Enough,'  which  we  have  come 

to  miss  somehow  in  these  latter  days,  and  greet  with  a  surprised  welcome.-' — World. 

STOLEN  HONEY.  By  Margaret  B.  Cross,  Author 

of  '  Thyme  and  Rue.'     2  vols. 
"An  excellent,  genial  tale  it  is,  so  full  of  human  nature  and  transparent  sim- 
plicity."— Athenceum. 

AN  EAST  LONDON  MYSTERY.     By  Adeline 

Sergeant,  Author  of  •  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  tale  is  more  powerful  as  well  as  more  interesting  than  anything  we 
remember  to  have  seen  from  Miss  Sergeant's  pen." — Literary  World. 

THE   SHELLING   OF  THE   PEAS.      By  Mary 

Albert.     3  vols. 
"Miss  Albert  has  produced  a  novel  of  considerable  power  and  of  living  interest. 
It  is  full  of  animation."— Academy. 

FAIREST   OF   THREE.     By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,' '  A  Wily  Widow,'  &c.  3  vols. 
'  The  book  is  clever  and  well  written.'— Queen. 
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ALSTON  CRUCIS.     By  Helen  Shipton,  Author  of 

'  Dagmar,'  '  The  Last  of  the  Femvickes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

FOILED.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  Author  of 

1  Sir  George,'  &c.     3  vols.     (In  the  Press.) 

ONE   WAY  OF   LOVE.     By   Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  '  The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth,'  &c.     3  vols. 

NURSE  ELISIA.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author 

of  '  Mahme  Nousie,'  '  The  Man's  Wife,'  &c.    2  vols. 
"No  one  who  takes  up   'Nurse  Elisia'  will  put  down  the  volumes  without 
regret." — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  WOMAN'S  AMBITION.    By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,' '  A  Wily  Widow,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"Mr.  CreBSweirs  latest  novel  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  good  books  of 
the  season." — Saturday  Review. 

SIR  ANTHONY.     By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of 

'  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,'  'An  East  London  Mystery,'  (fee.  3  vols. 
"'Sir  Anthony'  possesses  the  most  uncommon  merit  of  a  well-constructed, 
well-balanced  plot-.     The  story  is  told  in  a  perfectly  straightforward  way,  with 
no  unnecessary  digressions." — Manchester  Examiner. 

BENT     ON     CONQUEST.       By   Edith     Maud 

Nicholson.    3  vols. 
"Evidently  this  is  a  story  in  which  sentimental  readers  will  rejoice.     Plot, 
characters,  incidents,  and  diversions  are  all  one  woof  of  optimism." — Athenamm. 

QUIXOTE,  THE  WEAVER.    By  C.  G.  Furley 

Smith.     3  vols. 
"There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  charming  book.     No  less  conscientiously 
than  cordially  do  we  recommend  'Quixote,  the  Weaver,'  to  the  novel-reading 
public."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  FINGER   OF   SCORN.     By  Reginald   E. 

Salwey,  Author  of  '  Wildwater  Terrace.'     2  vols. 
"All  the  characters  are  drawn  with  remarkable  skill  and  sympathy,  the  style 
of  writing  is  spontaneous  and  interesting,  and  in  a  quite  unobtrusive   manner  a 
very  high  tone  pervades  the  whole  book.    We  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
novel- readers."' — Manche&ter  Examiner. 

BELHAVEN.     By    Max    Beresford,    Author    of 

'  Bonnie  Dundee.'     2  vols. 
"  The  scenery  of  Dunbar  is  well-described,  and  the  mystery  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Gordon,   though  somewhat  melodramatic  in  its  de'noument,   is   well 
presented,  and  sustains  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end." — 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

MORE    KIN    THAN     KLND.      By     B.    Loftus 

Tottenham.     3  vols. 
"  The  author  of  'More  Kin  than  Kind  '  is  clearly  possessed  of  ambition,  as  well 
as  endowed  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  needful  for  the  successful  writing  of 
fiction.    She  aims  high,  and  does  not  fail  of  attainment." — World. 
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